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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Someone, we cannot recall who, spoke in the early 
part of the war of the Germans being hypnotised by 
themselves. They seem to be suffering from some 
form of hallucination new in the history of nations. 
A fabulous kind of conceit has hold of them; and, 
despite the way in which they have been thrashed 
off the sea and the way in which their ambition to take 
Europe a prisoner has been baulked, they still cling 
to the notion that they are the divinely favoured race. 
For instance, the ‘‘ Times’’ printed this week a 
curious and entertaining passage from a booklet pub- 
lished lately by the Dutch Anti-War Council. It con- 
tains answers by people in the fighting as well as the 
neutral countries to the question whether the work 
of Peace Conferences should be carried on. One 
German reply is that there is no need to carry on such 
peace conferences; for the Germans, after they have 
decisively won the war, will establish perpetual peace 
through the world. ‘‘ We Germans are singled out 
by Providence to march at the head of all kultur 
peoples and lead them to assured peace’’. ‘‘ We 
have the highest mental creative gifts’, and ‘‘ form 
the crown of kultur in the whole creation ’’. 


We really believe that this is typical German, even 
educated German, and not merely ‘‘ put on’”’ to 
impress awestruck neutrals, though that motive, no 
doubt, is at work too. German conceit is a mental 
disease, obstinate and dangerous; and it will have 
to be seriously treated by and by when the patient 
has been got under full restraint. At present the 
Allies must be content to render him first aid by taking 
away his colonial empire—which has done him much 
harm through swelled head—and by preventing him 
from trading overseas, which has proved a source of 
mischief. 


We may be forgiven for a slight feeling of amuse- 
ment at the crestfallen manner of the over-zealots in 
the British Press and in politics who have been 


counting on President Wilson’s ‘* anger ’’ and ‘‘ moral 
. indignation ’’ with Germany, and so on, and so on. 
Zeal is a great and noble thing, but it has been much 
misplaced, if not wasted, in this matter, as we have 
repeatedly explained. The attitude of President Wilson 
and that large section of the United States public which 
he represents is an anti-war attitude. When will our 
fanciful friends who are always bristling, like perch, 
with excitement and curiosity over the American atti- 
tude, and who live on the very tip-toe of expectation, 
come to see this? The thing is patent enough by now. 


The main, practical issue of Wednesday’s debate on 
the Army Estimates was simple enough in principle ; 
but when it comes to the practical rights and wrongs 
of it, only those who know all the official facts and 


' figures can usefully pronounce. Are we keeping out 


of the firing trench more men than are really needed 
to feed, transport, support, and manage our armies 
in the field? Mr. Churchill definitely accuses the 
War Department of not having worked out the right 
proportion between rifle strength and ration strength. 
Half the Army is at home and half abroad. Of the 
half abroad only half is actually fighting. Of the half 
that is fighting only three-quarters is fighting in the 
trenches. This, says Mr. Churchill, is not Napoleonic ; 
and it must be reformed. 


It means, in Mr. Churchill’s view, that there are too 
many cooks, grooms, sutlers, clerks, staff men; and 
too few men going over the parapet at the Germans. 
The fighting men he generously reckons at some 
1,500,000; the servitors must be at least equal in 
number. This is certainly not Napoleonic, for Napo- 
leon put rifles to rations as five is to eight. Mr. 
Churchill’s 1,500,000 includes all potential and actual 
rifles, artillery, and cavalry at home and abroad, on 
lines of communication, in depéts and training schools. 
In face of this, are we, he asks Mr. McKenna, getting 
as much for our expenditure in money and manhood 
as we should? Should it be necessary to break up 


heroic divisions who have won glory in the war for 
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lack of men to keep them up to strength when at 
least half our men in khaki are in non-combatant 
branches? ‘‘ Physician, comb thyself ’’ is the burden 
of Mr. Churchill’s address to the War Department. 


Clearly this is a question for those who can go 
through the Army lists and comb out the whole matter 
for themselves. Mr. McKenna says he is satisfied that 
we are not feeding and clothing many more soldiers 
than are necessary for the support of our rifles at the 
parapet; and Mr. McKenna, whose interest it is to 
watch very jealously the spending of money and to 
insist upon full value for our enormous estimates, says 
he has just been through all the figures with the 
greatest care. No one pretends that there is no waste 
at all in the disposition of the new armies. An 
organisation that has had to grow from day to day 
without any settled recruiting policy, which has been 
largely improvised and has had to proceed on the 
principle of seeing first to the things which imme- 
diately pressed for settlement, cannot be perfect. 
There is doubtless a huge proportion of men in the 
new armies doing work they are not best fitted to do. 
Just as there is a huge proportion of men in civil life 
who ought to be in the Army, and vice versa, so there 
are men in one part of the Army who, if the whole 
recruiting problem had been carefully thought out in 
time of peace, would be in another part of the Army. 


Mr. Tennant and Mr. Asquith assured Mr. 
Churchill on Wednesday that the comb is being used 
with energy and discretion behind the lines in France 
and at home. This, together with Mr. McKenna’s 
assurance that as Chancellor of the Exchequer he has 
himself looked into the alleged waste of our resources, 
must satisfy the critics. The subject can usefully go 
no farther in the House of Commons. The debate has 
not been wasted. It is a sign that the enforced period 
of scramble—the result of going to war without an 
army—is over; and that we may now expect the best 
use to be made of the organised military means of the 
country. 


The motion to reduce Lord Kitchener’s salary was 
withdrawn by the member who proposed it. General 
Sir Ivor Herbert’s speech was not really an indictment 
of Lord Kitchener, but of the state of things with 
which Lord Kitchener has had to deal. Mr. Asquith 
put to rest the personal side of Wednesday’s debate 
by a literal and uncontested description of what Lord 
Kitchener has achieved in expanding an Expeditionary 
Army of 150,000 men into millions. ‘‘ There is no 
other man in this country, or in this Empire, who 
could have summoned into existence in so short a time, 
with so little friction, with such satisfactory, surprising, 
and even bewildering results, the enormous armies 
which now at home and abroad are maintaining the 
honour of the Empire. I am certain that in history it 
will be regarded as one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments that has ever been accomplished, and I am 
bound to say, and I say it in all sincerity, for that 
achievement Lord Kitchener is personally entitled to 
the credit.’’ 


There is no gainsaying that. Nor is there any doubt 
whose name is most feared to-day by the enemies of 
Great Britain, and respected in neutral countries and 
by our Allies. Colonel Sir Mark Sykes and Sir George 
Reid on Wednesday witnessed, one on behalf of the 
countries he has just visited, the other on behalf of 
the Empire he has responsibly served, that Lord Kit- 
chener’s name carries farther than the British islands. 
It is, according to Sir George Reid, ‘‘ almost the only 
English name which excites a sympathetic echo in the 
ears of the Dominions beyond the Seas’’. Personal 
attacks—there were one or two directly personal at- 
tacks on Wednesday i in the House of Commons—vwill 
not shake the position or prestige of Lord Kitchener. 
His monument stands four-square to the world—an 
Army which puts Great Britain seriously among the 
great military Powers. 


We should also keep in mind a fact to which Com. 
mander Bellairs drew the House’s attention on Wed. 
nesday. When the leaders of Great Britain were 
thinking of a war to last six or nine months, Lord 
Kitchener was planning for a war to last at least three 
years. This was notorious to all who watched the 
opinions and attitudes of Ministers in the first months 
of the war. Commander Bellairs read to the House 
an interesting letter of Lord Esher, written at that 
time: ‘‘ From the outset of the war I have beea 


thrown into the company of practically every one of 
our leading statesmen, and I have found them all 
wrong in their forecasts without exception. They 
genuinely believed in a short war. They prophesied its 
conclusion in anything from three to nine months, 
They jeered at a less optimistic view, and hardly one 
of them but held that before now the British Army, 
accompanied by political plenipotentiaries, would be 
marching through Berlin. . . . There was one excep- 
tion in the vast host of miscalculators and optimists. 
That was Lord Kitchener, and to him we owe the Army 
we have got.’’ We must say we are relieved to think 
that the SarurpAy Review never believed in or en- 
couraged the stupid three to nine months story. It 
ended, as we know, in an abortion. 


The German offensive near Verdun passed into a 
more violent phase last Sunday. Since then it has 
been a crescendo of carnage, surpassing, both in gun- 
fire and in furious attacks, all previous efforts in this 
marvellous battle. Never before have so many big 
guns been brought into action on a narrow front. An 
English journalist says that ‘‘if the ardour of the 
German infantry bore any relation to the efficiency of 
their guns, they might well prove invincible; but it is 
precisely when the infantry attacks are launched that 
our indomitable Allies are able to reassert their supe- 
riority’’. It is much juster to the French to say that 
the Germans have multiplied their assaults with per- 
sistent ardour, but have gained as yet no compensa- 
tion for their vast losses. How can the French defence 
be appreciated at its true value if doubts are thrown 
on the courage of the German infantry ? 


Attack after attack followed in swift succession, and 
it is believed that the enemy on the western bank of 
the Meuse made use of five fresh divisions, drawn 
partly from the 6th Army and partly from the reserves 
at Cambrai. On Tuesday the village of Cumiéres 
passed again into German hands, and later attacks, 
advancing from both sides of the village, succeeded 
at first in driving the French back in the direction of 
Chattancourt railway station; then the French ral- 
lied, and in a fine counter-attack recovered some lost 
ground, repelling the Germans to the outskirts of 
Cumiéres. Some German detachments, hidden by a 
fog, crept along the riverside to a point quite close to 
Chattancourt station; here they came suddenly under 
French fire and were destroyed. On Tuesday also, 
after a terrific bombardment of forty-eight hours, the 
enemy made several concentric attacks with large 
effectives against the Mort Homme lines, and our 
Ally had to retreat from a first-line trench to the south 
of the Bois des Caurettes, because it — been com- 
pletely levelled by gun-fire. 


In a communiqué issued on Wednesday night the 
French described how their troops, in the course of 
a brisk attack, had just taken a German work strongly 
organised on the south-western slopes of Mort Homme, 
capturing seven machine-guns and 220 prisoners. 
General Pétain has taken the full measure of the new 
movement, and the thrust towards Chattancourt, how- 
ever often it may be resumed, will be countered by 
his magnificent defence. 


There is neither illusion nor dismay in the Italian atti- 
tude towards the recent big success won by Austria. 
Early this week there was a lull along the entire 
front, except in the zone of the Lagarina valley, where 
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the Austrians made and make incessant efforts to seize 
the approaches to the Adige valley and the Piano della 
Fugazze., But the Italians knew that the enemy in- 
tended to follow his offensive on the Trentinofront. He 
had great trouble in moving heavy artillery through the 
woody and tortuous mountains of the Posina, the 
Upper Astico, and Setti Comuni plateau; and his 
communication of roads was blocked by reinforcements 
and fresh supplies, and vast numbers of wounded. 
Little by little Austrian forces have concentrated in the 
Astico valley, and new events of great importance have 
begun to put great pressure on the intrepid Italian 
Army. 


The advance from Rhodesia into East Africa has 
gone on well since 25 May. Brigadier-General Northey, 
in his operations against Neu Langenburg, has been 
entirely successful. On Tuesday his troops occupied 
the town, capturing large quantities of food, ammu- 
nition, and stores “of many sorts. Neu Langenburg 
is a military post on the German road between Lakes 
Nyasa and Tanganyika. Other operations have in- 
vested an enemy garrison at Namena, on the eastern 
road to Bismarckburg, the most southern German port 
on Tanganyika. 


Sir Douglas Haig’s first despatch, published on 
Tuesday, covers the period from 19 December 1915 to 
the 19th of last month. Its opening paragraph refers 
to the heavy loss of prestige that Germany has suffered 
at Verdun. During this battle Sir Douglas and his 
troops have been in readiness to co-operate as they 
might be needed, but the only assistance asked for by 
our Allies was the relief of their troops on a portion of 
their defensive front. No action on a great scale has 
been fought along the British line, but a continuous 
struggle has been varied by keen local actions. Day 
and night, above ground and below it, the fight has 
gone on, and twice or three times a week cutting-out 
parties have been sent against the enemy’s line. The 
fighting at Ypres and the Bluff and at St. Eloi is 
retold, and many units are mentioned by name in a 
list of honour. English residents in Paris hope that 
despatches from our Commander-in-Chief will be made 
widely known to the French public. It is a reasonable 
hope, for reasons given by Mr. Charles Dawbarn in 
this month’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century and After’’. Mr. 
Dawbarn says: ‘‘ There has been so little in the 
French Press about the deeds of the British Army— 
still less about the Navy—but, alas! columns about 
the political discussions over conscription. Naturally, 
the French public, to which English affairs and Eng- 
lish methods are still a mystery, concludes that we 
spend our time in vanities instead of getting on with 
the war. . . . They do not see the long casualty lists 
that testify to the heroism and activity of England ”’. 


The Government published this week some corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Viceroy from 1 April to 12 April as to the 
march to Baghdad. This correspondence involves 
grave questions of responsibility in which General 
Sir John Nixon and Major-General Townshend natur- 
ally figure. We must note a message from the latter 
to General Nixon, dated 7 April, in which he says he 
had expressed on 3 October 1915 his view that a grave 
tisk was being taken in continuing a strategic move- 
ment against Baghdad with his single weak division 
alone. General Nixon, touching on this message, 
Says that he received no representation from General 
Townshend after this message of 3 October; and adds: 
‘We are personal friends, and I cannot but think 
that, had not his opinion been modified by the infor- 
mation concerning the sending of reinforcements, he 
would have found no obstacle in communicating with 
me’’. Though we are free to discuss this correspond- 
ence, we find it easy to forgo the privilege. Kut, like 
Antwerp and Gallipoli, will have to be enquired into 
without mercy to Ministries or to men in due time. 


To-day we have only scrappy evidence, on which only 
unsound judgments can be based. Judgment first and 
evidence later, declared the King in ‘‘ Alice’’, but it 
will not do in real life, especially when delicate ques- 
tions between leaders in the field are concerned. Be- 
sides, on Thursday evening the Government promised 
to produce the evidence both as to Kut and as to 
Gallipoli. 


We have followed with great interest in the 
‘* Times ’’ the letters on fox-hunting as a school for 
leadership. Sir Harry Johnston, who is, of course, well 
known as a naturalist, laughs at ‘‘ the sheer silliness of 
maintaining swarms of foxes in the Sussex woods for 
absentee fox-hunters and vet expecting cottagers and 
farmers to invest time and money in breeding poul- 
try’’. Sir Harry Johnston adds: ‘‘ The Sussex foxes 
(mostly German in breed) must be shot out of hand 
by the gamekeepers, who are unnecessarily detained 
there to protect the pheasants ’’. But shooting foxes 
used to be scorned as a sort of regicide ! Major-General 
Sir William Knox defends fox-hunting as the sport of 
kings, believing that it fosters the cult of character, 
with nerve and quick decision. We say that he is 
quite right. A general from the front writes 
to Sir William: ‘‘I should look on it as a great vic- 
tory for the Boche if he stopped hunting’. In his own 
country the Boche will not stop hunting; for reasons 
given by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood and by Sir 
William Knox. For many years the German Army 
chiefs have told their cavalry officers to keep packs 
of hounds. A great German general of 1870, Prince 
Frederick Charles, when speaking to his troops on the 
value of British sports, said that they not only strength- 
ened and hardened the body, but influenced the spirit 
of the soldier, developing personal courage, giving self- 
confidence even amounting to recklessness, and stimu- 
lating with power and ambition. 


- On 26 May Mr. Hughes travelled to Manchester to 
receive the freedom of the city. It is not surprising 
that Cobdenites throughout the country ‘‘ look blue ”’ 
and disheartened. In the evening Mr. Hughes ad- 
dressed a large meeting in the Free Trade Hall, con- 
vened by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The 
Free Trade Hall! No Free Importer lost control of 
himself; indeed, Mr. Hughes and his policy were 
received with loud cheers. The main point is that we 
must all endeavour to create a self-contained Empire. 
‘I shall shortly put forward two concrete proposi- 
tions ’’’, said Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ and it will depend upon 
the support of the people of Britain whether they shall 
be accepted by the powers that be or not’’. In the 
meantime, Mr. Hughes continues his campaign. Last 
Saturday he spoke with success at York, after receiv- 
ing the freedom of the city, and on Monday he was 
welcomed at Birmingham. 


‘I want to make my position quite clear with regard 
to Tariff Reform’’, he said at Birmingham. ‘‘I do 
not say for one moment that the salvation of the coun- 
try is to be achieved merely by Tariff Reform. What 
I say is that Tariff Reform is a means of organisation. 
With Tariff Reform you can organise the whole fabric 
of industry throughout the nation. You can create 
authorities who can speak for any particular industry. 
You can have your ramifications binding the whole 
industry together and inaugurate a department to 
look after industrial Britain and the Empire generally. 
I do not say that Tariff Reform will save the nation 
at the present juncture, but I do say that Tariff Reform 
or some control over imports will certainly enable you 
to do that which must be done ’’. 


The death of Mr. Philip Beresford Hope, at the age 
of 64, on 12 May, recalls early days of the SaTuRDAY 
Review, He was the elder son of the Rt. Hon. A. J. 


Beresford Hope and of Lady Mildred, daughter of 


Lord Salisbury, and was grandson on his father’s 
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side of the very beautiful Lady Beresford, wife of | 


Marshal Beresford. He inherited not only the large 
properties in Kent and Derbyshire, but at his father’s 
death became proprietor of the Saturpay Review. He 


| 


was a keen sportsman in his early days, and greatly | 


interested in his property, Bedgehey, and in his com- 
mission he held in the West Kent Yeomanry; but in 
later years his life was practically spent at the Turf 
Club and in motoring across inaccessible mountain 
passes all over Europe. He was the most popular of 
men, generous, lovable, and with a sympathy that 
never failed not only his large circle of friends, but 
anyone he heard of in distress or out of luck. He had 
no literary tastes, but one of his proudest achievements 
was a series of articles on social customs and habits 
which long ago he wrote for the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
A witty talker, an excellent raconteur of bygone days 
of his uncle, Lord Salisbury, Disraeli, Lord Derby, 
etc., his was a personality that will not easily be for- 
gotten. He had not an enemy in the world, and no 
one, however cold-hearted or censorious, has anything 
but kindly memories of Philip Hope. 


Mr. Harcourt is taking over the work of Mr. Runci- 
man, who is unwell, and there is talk about rationing 
the food supply of the civilian population. Meat is 
mentioned in this connection. Possibly something of 
the sort may have to be done presently. Meanwhile 
this truth about food and about money should be 
noted: the people who are suffering—often suffering 
acutely—through the war are professional classes, 
whose livelihood, even in peace time, is precarious 
unless they possess some small private means. Among 
them are artists, authors, musicians—though the list 
includes many others. They suffer in silence—unlike 
the class which, for many months past, has been 
knocking up wooden huts and the like and has been 
getting paid four or five pounds a week for such ser- 
vices. They do not belong to the war bonus classes, 
which are pampered and which are rather voluble and 
greedy. 


We cannot add anything useful to the note printed 
in last week’s SaturpDAY REvIEW on the question of 
an Irish settlement. Nor can we enthuse. Sudden 
flushes and gushes in the matter are the reverse of 
helpful. There is, however, some ground for solid 
satisfaction, apart from complete settlement rumours ; 
the rebellion has been quelled and its ringleaders shot ; 
Mr. Birrell has gone; the Irish Nationalist Party in 
Parliament and their adherents in Ireland will have 
no truck with the enemy of civilisation—Germany. 
Here, at least, is comfort. 


Lately we said that Mr. Asquith was quite right to 
be staunch and true to his friends and colleagues. 
We notice an M.P. made an oblique and singular 
reference to this in Parliament this week. Mr. As- 
quith’s ‘‘ besetting sin’’, he declared, was loyalty to 
his colleagues: this loyalty to his friends led to his 
being false to his country. We say that this is im- 
possible. A man who is not loyal to his colleagues 
cannot be loyal to his country. He is false all round, 
distrusted by everyone, and distrusting himself. We 
all greatly admire Mr. Asquith for being staunch and 
true to his colleagues and his friends. 


Anxiety concerning Sir Ernest Shackleton has been 
allayed by the news that he has reached South Georgia 
after an adventurous journey of three weeks in a small 
boat with five companions. So far none of his men is 
lost, but he has left the greater part of them in an ice 
hole on Elephant Island. The party had a wonderful 
escape from the great masses of ice which finally 
broke up the ‘*‘ Endurance ’’, the weather being un- 
usually severe. Much new mapping of coast line is 
promised, and the public will rejoice in the safety 
of film photographs. But the men left behind are more 
important, and must be rescued without delay. 


| 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE THREE REAL CULPRITS. 


ARLIAMENT had a grand field day on Wed- 
nesday, when important persons made speeches 

on the Army and proposed, in the orthodox old pre- 
war manner, to dock the salary of the Secretary of 
State for War by two pounds a week. Roughly, the 
debate centred round two themes, which have been 
discussed outside Parliament with absorbing interest 
for a long time. Mr. Churchill dealt with the first 
point—the present composition of the Army into 
fighting and non-fighting parts, the non-fighting, 
according to his calculations, being some six times as 
large as the fighting. Mr. Churchill had already raised 
this question, it will be remembered, in a speech in which 
he split the whole Army in two—one the trench popula- 
tion, the other the non-trench population. Certainly we 
want to get more men with rifles, and we shall soon 
want to get many more rifles into the firing-line. That 
is why the spiriting away of large numbers of young 
men into all sorts of exempted occupations roused the 
anger and alarm of those who knew about it. It has 
been more than once mentioned in the SaTurpay 
Review, and a letter, some time ago, in the ‘‘ Morning 
Post ’’—a clean and fearless newspaper—called for an 
inquiry into this strange spiriting away on a large 
scale of serviceable men. It is not only that some of 
these disappearing young gentlemen were capable of 
handling a rifle and of shooting a German, but that 
many more of them might have filled the places of 
what Mr. Churchill styles the non-trench population, 
releasing thereby the latter for active service at the 
front. No doubt they are now being combed out, but 
possibly, in some instances, a curry, rather than a 
tooth-comb, is being employed for the process, and the 
teeth of the latter are too far apart. Lord Derby— 
one of the ablest and straightest men in England, 
who has done magnificent service for the country—saw 
this danger long ago and sounded the alarm in the 
House of Lords. As to Mr. Churchill’s main conten- 
tion, we offer this remark, with which he will probably 
agree: if there were a general move to reinforce the 
trench with the ‘‘ non-trench population ’’, the former 
would assuredly adopt the attitude of the opponents of 
the three brave Romans on a celebrated bridge, when, 
on those behind crying ‘‘ Forward’’, ‘‘ those in front 
cried ‘ Back’’’. The men in the front trenches do 
not want to be over-reinforced by men from the 
base. The great bulk of a modern army must 
consist of what Mr. Churchill describes as non- 
trench population. Otherwise the soldier would not 
get his dinner, his tobacco, his cartridges, and his pay. 
When Smith puts a bullet into a German he does so 
with the aid of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who are 
at the base. Even the prehistoric warriors who 
lie buried in the long barrows on Salisbury Plain had 
doubtless a non-trench population who sent up 
supplies of flaked flints and sharp stakes. The front 
trenches are, after all, very much like the front 
benches in one respect, as Mr. Churchill, who knows 
both, would agree. Both are sustained and cheered on 
by the back rows. Also, there can be too many men 
in the front trenches—as there can in the front benches. 
The other bone of contention was the Secretary of 
State for War himself. Those who wish to read the 
speeches on this subject must get copies of the official 
Parliamentary debates for last Wednesday. The 
facts about Lord Kitchener’s work—if it is fact that 
is wanted—have been stated in this Review. We do 
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not care for the fictions about Lord Kitchener; we 
prefer Hardy or Thackeray. Only last week we 
printed an article by Major-General Sir Alfred Turner 
which repeated the substance of what we have said 
again and again. The War Office has done wonders, 
considering the Himalayan range of difficulties, almost 
of impossibilities, it had to surmount. Lord Roberts 
in his prime would not have done more; and we do not 
believe Wellington or Marlborough would in their 
prime have done much better. The War Office had to 
fight against other powers besides Germany. It had 
to fight (1) against years upon years of inept politics, 
politics which were all wrong about Germany and 
which prepared for nothing except peace abroad and 
wrangles at home; (2) against the voluntary system— 
called a system on the “‘lucus a non lucendo’’ prin- 
ciple; (3) against the trades unions. The conduct of 
the organisers and wirepullers of labour in the first part 
of the war cannot be too sternly censured. It starved 
the trenches. Lord Haldane knows this. Mr. Lloyd 
George knows it. But perhaps we need not drag in 
Lord Haldane and Mr. Lloyd George, for those who 
have cared or been able to think and observe for 
themselves, instead of listening to silly chatter and 
gossip, know that we state bed-rock truth about 
labour. Not the working men, but the labour organi- 
sations were to blame for shortage of shells and for 
shortage of men and for strikes. It was not Lord 
kitchener who was to blame. It was not General von 
Donop who was to blame. 

It was trades unionism, and the Voluntary system, 
so styled, and the notorious state of unpreparedness 
for the land war on 4 August 1914 that were to blame for 
the lack of shells and the lack of men. We have read 


the debate—at least, a large portion of it, the speeches | 


of Sir Ivor Herbert against Lord Kitchener and of Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Mark Sykes and Commander Carlyon Bel- 
lairs in his favour, and they were all suggestive and 
good in different ways. But what we advise the public 
to keep hold of are the facts about: (1) Labour, (2) 
Voluntarism, and (3) Unpreparedness, stated above: 
they are the real cardinal truths and explanations. 
Against the third of these alone Napoleon would have 
struggled in vain for a long time—though the first and 
second would not have troubied Napoleon, for he would 
have put them down before the war was a month old. 
We have paid stiffly, we are still paying, and we must 
continue to pay for our want of foresight, want of pre- 
caution, and want of ability for years before the start 
of the war. 


HOLIDAYS AND THE WAR. 


I’ would be a blessing to the country if all necessary 
minor changes in national custom and routine 
were made smoothly and rapidly, the Government 
giving judicious orders by Proclamation under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, and the people accepting 
the orders with soldierly obedience. Every such minor 
change is a new appeal to civilian discipline, and 
when it is thrown into the arenas of public discussion, 
time and energy are wasted. Class feeling may be 
aroused, local and personal prejudices may become 
excited ; then newspaper headlines scream and placards 
on the pavements shriek; and a simple war measure 
is carried from discipline into emotional clamour. Till 
Mr. Asquith spoke on Wednesday most of the public 
talk about holidays and the war flowed into frothy 
thetoric. ‘‘ Soldiers’ lives or holidays? ’’ was the ques- 
tion bawled from one placard, implying that Londoners 
cannot be cool and dignified when they have to review 
a simple matter affecting the nation’s efficiency and our 
men at the fronts. Statutory holidays in the making 


of guns and of ships and munitions must be harmful 
unless the war has holidays at the same time, or unless 
our reserves are abundant enough to supply whatever 
demands may be made on them by the Navy and by 
the Army. This truism has been known to us all since 
Christmas 1914, for every holiday since then has been 
extended and misused by a large percentage of workers, 
who have treated it as an indefinite break for free-and- 
easy amusement, and not as a necessary brief rest after 
too much strain. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his conference with representa- 
tives of the engineering and shipbuilding employers on 
the Tyne and the Clyde, told the truth about this evil, 
speaking to masters and men and to the public gener- 
ally, though he did not specify the habitual ‘‘ week- 
enders ’’, nor did he refer to those Members of Parlia- 
ment who are always eager to break loose from public 
work into a recess. For a long time most people have 
been too self-indulgent in the matter of holidays, 
chattering about the stress of modernised life, and 
feeling sure that self-pity ought to be obeyed like a 
doctor’s warning. This Easter the people took their 
ease with a pre-war enthusiasm, and the output of work 
for their Army and Navy dwindled in a fortnight by 
one-half. A large number of them enjoyed peace for 
a whole week, and read with zest the wild and foolish 
illusions that found their way into certain prints about 
the imminent collapse of starving and bankrupt Ger- 
many. Many men, it is true, returned to work on the 
Tuesday morning, but many others remained away till 
Wednesday or Thursday, and a slack and lethargic 
output was the inevitable result. We are certain that 
not a man wished to do harm; it is clear enough now 
that the whole nation, apart from slackers and the 
sect of peace fanatics, is determined to fight until 
Germany is beaten. It was partly custom, partly want 
of imagination, that caused men to overdo their Easter 
Holidays. Custom is reason either fast asleep or half- 
awake; and as for imagination, how can it work when 
men during a customary rest have false ideas about 
Germany’s position and starved conceptions of to-day’s 
warfare? Give workmen officially as much knowledge 
of to-day’s warfare as will keep them in touch with the 
daily drama of the trenches, and they will ask for no 
more rest than they need for their health. Months 
ago we suggested that talks by experts on the war 
should be given in shipyards and in munition factories. 
Many cisabled soldiers, now discharged from the 
Army, would speak well about their own experiences, 
for example, and their return to useful work would 
recover for them the pride that they lost with their 
khaki. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that no other belligerent 
nation has thought of holidays, but he forgot to point 
out that our country alone has been deceived by very 
high wages and by other circumstances. France and 
Russia are invaded and learn daily, from dreadful 
facts, what they must do in order to be free from a 
ravaging humiliation. Had our civilians been near to 
the war, like their Allies, there would have been no 
strikes, no misuse of holidays, and no pother about 
an equitable military service ordered by Parliament. 
It is not too much to say that the fight we have made 
at home against comfortable safety has been as 
difficult as the French and Russian fight against in- 
vasion. Yet we have raised vast armies for a war that 
the people see only in occasional sea-raids and Zeppe- 
lin visits. Despite all shortcomings, too, the temper 
of the country has become steadily better and bolder, 
sterner and firmer. It is a temper to be trusted; and 
the Government has understood it in the matter of 
holidays, both the general Whitsun holiday and special 
local holidays, which have been postponed by Proclama- 
tion until Tuesday, August 8. After the experiences of 
Easter no man’s duty can afford to look upon Whitsun 
as a necessary holiday, except for those who for rea- 
sons of health require a rest. 

We prefer the word ‘‘duty ’’ to the declamation 
which has told our workmen that ‘‘ holidays cost lives 
at the front, and may cost us the war’’. Was this a 


just statement for our Allies to read? Was it an act 
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of manslaughter at Easter to take a statutory holiday 
which had not been suspended for the sake of the 
realm’s defence and safety? Many mistakes have cost 
lives at the front, but mistakes in war come invariably ; 
and to attribute them to criminal error is unpatriotic. 
Besides, even in the matter of Whitsuntide holidays 
there are some differences of opinion among thoughtful 
and patriotic men. Thus the Master Cutler at 
Sheffield considers that a general holiday there would 
be good for the town, and his views are supported by 
Mr. W. Clark, a director of Vickers, and by other 
leading armament and munition makers. There has 
been no slacking at Sheffield, and frequent cases of 
breakdown, after long spells of labour, are remembered 
by masters and men. Numbers of workers on the 
Vickers staff—to take one example—have continued at 
their jobs for eighty-three hours a week since the war 
began. So the general opinion at Sheffield is simply 
this: that the postponement of Bank Holiday seems to 
be directed against those districts where a good many 
men are accustomed to indulge in ‘‘ broken weeks ’’. 

The whole question appears to resolve itself into one 
of system. Bank Holidays at the present time are bad 
because they free everyone from duty and interrupt 
the output of all essential work. But their postpone- 
ment by proelamation, though useful and necessary, 
cannot be enforced by penalties, so that the extra work, 
as usual, may fall on the most loyal craftsmen, since 
there is no military discipline in the dockyards and 
factories to keep the few slackers from enjoying them- 
selves at Whitsuntide. How to defend the best work- 
men from incessant overstrain is the main difficulty to 
be studied. Perhaps it cannot be solved in all respects, 
but a good suggestion has come this week from several 
munition areas. Though work ought to be continuous 
during the war, men in batches could be allowed short 
periods of rest, just as soldiers at the front are given 
a few days’ leave in rotation. But the postponement 
of the next general rest till 8 August is not a long one, 
nor will it diminish the total number of days’ holiday 
customarily given under local agreement. Its success 
will depend on the least earnest workers, who will 
cause much unrest in munition factories if they fail to 
obey the proclamation. 


THE VALUE OF THE GERMAN COLONIES. 


OR several years before the war, and perhaps even 
to a certain extent to-day, it has been the 
common opinion that the German colonies were 
practically worthless—‘‘ uninhabitable downs, with 
elephants instead of towns’’. At one time tne same 
opinion was rather largely held in Germany, which felt 
itself a late-comer in the work of colonial acquisition, 
and therefore assumed it had got the worst cut of the 
cake, and this attitude of mind was skilfully turned to 
anti-British and anti-French propaganda. If German 
Togoland and the Cameroons are worthless, it was 
argued, why should not Germany have a slice of 
Morocco? 

The fact is that the German colonies were very far 
from being worthless. Germany did quite reasonably 
well for herself in the scramble for territory in the 
‘eighties and ’nineties of last century, and in the last 
year or two before the war her colonial merchants and 
shippers had begun to recognise the fact. There was 
indeed one grave omission, according to English ideas, 


from the potentialities of the German colonies. There | 
was no temperate country, like Australia or the | 
Canadian North-West, in which large numbers of | 
emigrants could settle and found a new German people, | 
which should multiply from its own stock and develo) | 
its own institutions. But this was scarcely a matter of | 


regret to the German Government, whose policy it was 
to discourage emigration, even to its own colonies, in 
order to secure an adequate supply of labour for its 


the German Government, while discouraging labour 
from going out, did, in fact, encourage men with 
capital to emigrate to its Oversea possessions. By 
these men, who became planters of the usual tropical 
type, and by the bureaucracy, the German colonies 
were developed. 

In thirty years very considerable advance had been 
made. German colonial administration, as everyone 
knows, has been much too State-aided, and its rule was 
certainly stern and harsh. It had no sympathy whatever 
with the natives, none of the higher aims of the British 
and French colonial authorities. It allowed the vilest of 
liquors to be sold by its merchants to the natives, and 
thus scientifically reduced the redundant population; it 
had no interest in assisting the people to cultivate their 
land or to rise in the scale of civilisation. But, in a 
material sense, it was extraordinarily efficient. It 
studied British colonial methods and history, and 
adopted what it thought necessary. It drove roads 
through untracked wildernesses; it built railways 
which could compare with anything in British tropical 
territories; it founded medical centres which combated 
tropical disease. Meantime, the planters, with liberal 
land grants, a plentiful supply of labour, and no 
administrative restrictions on its use or abuse, were 
enabled to cultivate their estates with success. A few 
failed, and, returning to Germany, spread bad reports 
of the colony in which they had lost their capital; 
England knows the type even better than Germany. 
But the bulk of the planters succeeded, and a few of 
them made considerable fortunes. They were helped, 
it is true, by one piece of good fortune. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century tropical produce fetched low 
prices on the European market, and many a British 
colony was almost ruined thereby. The German 
colonies began to export their produce almost exactly 
at the time when prices began to rise, and, con- 
sequently, it was not difficult for the German planter, 
assisted, as he was, by his Government, to make a 
profit on his goods. But had the German colonies 
been the arid wastes that some had pictured them 
there would have been no produce to sell, whether 
prices were high or low. 

In less than thirty years one, at least, of the German 
colonies paid its way. Many an English colony has 
taken longer to reach assured success. Another few 
years of peace, and they would have been recognised as 
considerable competitors of the older tropical colonies 
of other Powers. Even German South-West Africa, 
where agriculture had made considerably less advance, 
had its reputation advanced just before the war by the 
discovery of a large field of diamonds; and it is 
believed, too—the tradition descends from the old 
Dutch colonial days of two centuries ago—that there 
are large deposits of copper in its still only partially 
explored territories. The future of South-West 
Africa therefore seemed that of a large mining colony, 
with agricultural settlements dotted here and there on 
the fertile spots of its rather generally thin soil. 

All save one of the German colonies have now been 
taken, and German East Africa is now besieged by 
land and sea on all sides. In most of the ex-German 
colonies the Allies have already set up provisional 
Governments, and in the case of some of the colonies 


has, in effect, become permanent, owing to the lapse of 
time. Samoa, for instance, has now been in British 
hands twenty months; Togoland and German New 
Guinea almost as long. In some cases schemes of 
development are already afoot; in all it is assumed that 
these colonies will not be restored to Germany after 
the war. The soil, as has been proved by the Germans 
themselves, is, in most cases, rich; in the one excep- 
tion—South-West Africa—it is still thought that a 
good number of the ‘‘ poor whites ’’ could be settled 
with success by means of State assistance; in the 
tropical colonies there is no doubt whatever that good 
results could be shown. 


growing industries at home. Neither the German 
artisan nor the German agriculturist were informed as 
to the possible advantages of the German colonies ; but 


Togoland, a country of which little is known as yet 
| in this country, was stated by German colonial 


which fell early in the war, the provisional Government . 
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authorities to be naturally rich and fertile; of the 
Cameroons, a land which boasted some British settlers 
and at least one British township before the Germans 
stepped in ahead of the sleepy British Colonial Office in 

1885, we have more knowledge. Abused at one time by 
Sir Richard Burton as ‘‘ the Foreign Office grave ’’, on 
account of its climate, it is now known to be relatively 
healthy, except in certain districts; indeed, the 
Cameroon heights have won a reputation as a health 
resort to which jaded officials in Nigeria can retire to 
rest and recuperate. To part of this colony, as also to 
Togoland, the French have a legitimate claim, not 
merely from the assistance they have rendered in its 
reduction, but from the fact that its boundaries were 
enlarged at the expense of the neighbouring French 
colonies as some compensation for the diplomatic 
defeat of Germany at Agadir in 1911. A railway was 
projected by the Germans far into the interior from the 
coast, with the object of peacefully penetrating the 

Belgian Congo; it is possible that this railway may yet 
be built under different auspices by mutual agreement 
among the Allies after the war. Of German East 
Africa we will not speak at present—though we hope 
ere long to speak of it happily. It is sufficient 
here to say that it is largely of the character of 

British East Africa, and that its acquisition would 
remove the last barrier to the construction of an all- 
British Cape—Cairo railway. Its acquisition would 
also provide the opportunity for a comprehensive re- 
adjustment of boundaries between the British, 
Portuguese, and Belgian colonies which is long over- 
due. 

The potential wealth of the ex-German colonies in 
the Pacific is beyond doubt. Samoa is well known. 
Of the more scattered islands, whose place-names recall 
Spanish saints, French adventurers, and British traders 
of the past—Ysabel, Choiseul, Bougainville, Marshall 
—the bulk had been in effect, although not in name, 
Australian possessions in the bad old days, when 
“blackbirders ’’ strove for the bodies and missionaries 
for the souls of cannibal Kanakas, when the whites 
stole native girls from fathers who would willingly 
have sold them, and when enraged or defrauded 
aborigines, in revenge, sometimes trapped and cooked 
their European sons-in-law. These isles of blood and 
beauty would have been proclaimed British territory 
by Australia in the ’seventies of last century had not 
the Imperial Government forbidden it; indeed, the 
greater part of New Guinea was actually annexed by 
Queensland in 1883, but Downing Street refused to 
ratify the action of its too energetic child. ‘‘ Glad- 
stone *’, says Fitzmaurice, in his ‘* Life of Lord Gran- 
ville’, ‘* saw that a choice had to be made, and recog- 
nised that the continued hostility of Germany was a 
greater danger than the irritation of Australia’. 
Germany, as the event showed, was not placated by 
what she naturally considered a proof of weakness; in 
the following year she forced her way into West Africa, 
and Bismarck made the first tentative proposals for 
the cession of Heligoland. 

; In the South Seas, at least, the wheel has come full 
circle. The smaller islands which the Germans 
annexed, and from which they excluded Australian 
traders more and more rigidly year by year, now fly the 
Union Jack and add to the trade of Sydney. The vast 
territory of German New Guinea, with a rich tropical 
soil awaiting capital and development, is administered, 
with the British territory of Papua, by the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


ApprEciaTION (No. 96) By Moustacue. 
THe WESTERN THEATRE. 
I. 
7 hour is approaching when the machinery of 
the War Council of the F.I.R.E. Powers will 
be put to the test. The field of diplomacy will require 
@ consideration equal to that necessary for war action. 


A hesitation that betokens weakness in either sphere 
may beget incalculable harm and give cause to 
neutrals to doubt the capacity of the Entente Powers 
to fulfil the pledges to which they are committed. We 
have been forced by defeat to write off the slate more 
than one aspiration for victory which, in the arena 
of both diplomacy and war, has inflicted material 
damage to Allied prestige. Facts are stubborn proofs 
—Gallipoli, Serbia, and Montenegro are black pages 
in history which must not be repeated, and the 
warning contained in them cannot be ignored. The 
problems of each member of the Alliance, wherever 
they may be fighting, are problems that must fit into 
the war puzzle, and require the joint consideration of 
the Allies. It must not be imagined for one moment 
that problems equally knotty are not set before the 
brains of the War Council of the Central Powers. 
Internal conditions must be causing anxiety. The 
food problem is said to be reaching an acute stage. 
The machinery for the economic administration of the 
civilian element, founded upon a war strategy that 
based its hopes for success upon a short, sharp, and 
decisive campaign, has received a rude awakening. 
The armies of the Central Powers, although they stand 
undoubtedly in strong positions, have had to acknow- 
ledge miscalculation in their design of operation, which 
sought an early triumph. Situated as they are with 
all the advantage of being able to work upon interior 
lines, and thus enabled to deal blows east, west 
and south, yet on no single front have they succeeded 
in effecting a knock-out blow. The German War 
Staff, with their finger on the pulse of the nation, 
know but one prescription for the patient. It must be 
a continuation of the diet of victory. If it cannot be 
given in the generous form accorded for so many 
months, yet the doles can be issued in tabloid form, 
washed down with copious draughts of exaggerations. 
A temporary foothold on the heights of Vimy is 
glorified into a signal defeat of the British. The 
‘slopes and woods that fringe the defences of the strong- 
hold of Verdun, and that have passed and repassed 
into the hands of the opponents, have given many 
opportunities for deceiving a population too ready to 
believe in victory. The trajectory of a long-range 
German shell, plumped into the small town of Verdun 
itself, has been used as an illustration of the path of 
German triumph. The German War Staff can trade 
for many months upon the faith reposed upon them by 
the people of the Fatherland, and with good reason, 
for no vision of a foe upon the sacred soil has yet been 
seen to beget mistrust. The German War Staff knows 
full well that when it has to renounce the creed of the 
offensive, the shadows of disbelief will arise. When 
the gear of the machinery that grinds out soldiers 
begins to fail for lack of material, then we may look 
for a change of German method, but not till then. 
The Allies are out to kill Germans, and welcome his 
persistent practice of self-immolation. 

Recent events point to the suggestion that the 
war brains of the Central Powers have founded 
their strategy for the campaign of 1916 upon the 
forestalling of an Allied offensive in the Western 
theatre, in the hope of reaching a decision before 
Russia is sufficiently prepared to be justified in 
launching her armies in the field of co-ordinate 
strategy. It is a reasonable basis upon which to 
form a design. The question why the stronghold of 
Verdun has been selected for the delivery of the 
offensive blow has resolved itself into a conundrum. 
Can it be possible that confidence of victory at this 
gate of France runs so high in the minds of the 
German War Staff that the attempt at the knock-out 
should be committed to the hands of the Crown 
Prince? Is it a fight for the prestige of the German Army 
or is it a duel, ordered to be fought at all costs, to 
maintain the prestige of a dynasty of War Lords? A 
victory for the Teuton at Verdun would mean a century 
of war in Continental Europe, and bring down the 
curses not only of its mankind, but of the future 
German race itself. The Crown Prince, in the interest 


of posterity, must, at all hazards, be denied the 
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pleasure of making history with a halo of glory. Let 
him go down to fame as the butcher of the Argonne 


and of the Meuse. 
The stupendous energy thrown into the contest by 


the enemy in this greatest of battles at Verdun affords — 


to the Allies an illustration of the true significance 
of adequate preparation as a necessary preliminary 
for a real determined offensive. As the war proceeds, 


tinuous line of natural redoubts connected, not by 
trenches, but by tunnels, is it to be wondered that our 
Ally was brought up short in his offensive on the 
Isonzo. In this entrenched camp at Gorizia, one of 
the wonders of this European war, the Austrians could 
afford to think out with leisure the problem of their 


/own offensive. The more cannon that Cadorna 
| dragged up the dizzy heights of the Julian range, the 


the nature of the task before the Allies developes with | 


giant strides. The preliminaries made by British and 
French staffs for Neuve Chapelle, Artois, Champagne, 
Loos, pale in comparison with the mammoth arrange- 
ments put into gear by Germany to ensure a triumph 
at the gate of France on the banks of the Meuse. To 
place some 2,000 guns of all calibres on a front of 
sixteen miles, and ensure that they will belch forth 


more shells that were expended upon the slopes of 
the natural bastions of the Gorizia position, the more 
frequent the attempts at an infantry offensive, the 
better pleased would be his enemy. History has be- 
queathed to us the strategic value of Gorizia. The 


| Romans of old held it as a solid barrier to the inva- 
' sions of the Barbarians. In the Middle Ages it was 


destruction for over 100 days and nights, is a triumph | 
not only of administration, but also of the factory | 
hand. Is it to be wondered that our Minister of Muni- | 
tions finds it necessary to appeal to the workman to | 


forego his holidays? Verdun has shown us that the 
forge and the anvil can impose a Fabian strategy upon 


the leader of an Army numbering millions. General | 
of 1866 with a bad frontier line in the Trentino. She 


Joffre knows full well that, to sustain a combat, not 
only are divisions in their hundreds requisite for the 


ments of war is equally necessary. 

The great battle is far from a finish. We would Jo 
well to watch the little pinching and regaining that 
prevail upon the western bank that are recorded in the 
daily bulletins. The trenches that face each other 
along the slopes of Avocourt, 304, Mort Homme to 
Cumiéres, have a tactical value in the great defensive 
on the opposite eastern bank which it would be wrong 
to ignore. Every inch of ground at this critical period 
of the duel is of value, and to be compelled to with- 
draw from this line would mean to our Ally the sur- 
render of much more than prestige. As indicated in 
these pages before, the key of the stronghold of Verdun 
lies on the western bank of the Meuse. 


Il. 


Trentino as one that has turned in favour of the 
Central Powers. Italy, when she entered the war 
arena, was denied all hope of imposing upon her enemy 
Austria a strategy which contained the element of 
surprise so necessary to success. For nine months 
German diplomacy played with the Quirinal and, while 
managing to keep the peace between sworn and 


opportunity that she required. Austria knew too well 
that the lure of Trieste and the design of a combined 
naval and land venture would influence the strategic 
plan of her adversary. The old battle grounds on the 
Julian and Carnic Alps, in the valley of the Isonzo and 
in Gorizia would again ring with the clash of arms 
and the thunder of artillery. She reckoned shrewdly, 
for it was in this direction that Italy elected to strike 


the centre of contest for the acquisition of Venetia. 

Surely in this war nothing is impossible, for, look- 
ing to all the aid which science has afforded to a leader, 
few of us could picture an offensive that is met with 
a surprise counter-blow almost directly from the rear. 
An Austrian success in the Tirol would spell defeat to 
Italy in the Friuli and on the Isonzo. 

Italy, it must be remembered, was left after the war 


had suffered defeat at the hands of Austria, and it was 


purpose, but a never-failing reservoir for the imple- to the victor’s interest that the crest line of the 


frontiers and the exits should remain in his posses- 


sion. Although in the initial stage of the campaign 
commenced a year ago Italy succeeded in wresting 
many points of strategic value from her enemy, who 


_ then had his hands fairly full in Galicia, yet the push 
_ was not one that carried the arms of our Ally over the 


mountain tops and into the valleys beyond. It is to 
the good fortune of Italy that she is not committed, 


‘like her co-Allies, to distant and extravagant diver- 


sions overseas. She should be able to find means to 


_dispute with her foe every inch of territory, even 
_ though the fight should be fought upon the plains of 


Venetia. Matters have not reached that stage, nor 
should they, for Cadorna has not yet been robbed of 


_all his chances of shepherding his enemy amid the 


It would be unwise to ignore the situation in the | 


It is an unquestionable fine piece of strategy that 
has enabled Austria to force a wedge into the side 2f 
the Italian defence at a spot vital to the offensive 
purpose of our Ally. There are all the makings of a 
mobile campaign in the region of Sette Comuni 


_ around the small town of Asiago, and also to the west 
_ in the lesser ranges around Arsiero. The fight on this 
i 4 | front of less than 50 kilometres should prove of in- 
natural enemies, afforded her ally Austria the very | . P 


tense interest, and, provided that the flanks are secured 


_on the mountain tops held by our Ally, Cadorna should 
_ be able to find far superior numbers for the struggle. 
Along this front are many points d’appui which come 


with her main force. Our Ally was doomed to dis- | 


cover, at an immense expenditure of bloodshed and 
munitions, what nine months of pick and shovel can 
effect by a prepared defensive. The Austrians, already 
schooled by experience to modern war, made use of 
their knowledge of the region to make the approach 
to their position by an enemy almost impossible. The 


into the scheme of defence of Northern Italy. If the 
armament for these posts has not been removed and 
pushed forward in the earlier stages of the war ‘n 
order to strengthen the positions captured by our 
Ally, the opposition should be formidable. Guns in 
many hundreds have been lost in the contests of the 


| Passes. Let us hope that the arsenals of Italy are 
_ equal to the occasion, and we may be sure that our 


Ally has profited by the lesson of the Dunajec and of 
the phalanx of Makensen delivered against Russia a 


| year ago. 


Italian Army, fighting bravely inch by inch, has slowly 


progressed, but only to within sight of Gorizia. True 
it is that in their offensive operations they have been 
anxious to spare by every means the cities defended by 
the enemy, for, like ourselves on a previous occasion, 
they have thought fit to modify the methods of war in 
a country inhabited by prospective fellow citizens. 
Gorizia is described as being ‘‘ nothing but a pro- 


digious natural fortress’. It is a striking demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of a natural strategic position. 
Modern artillery has proved the extremely limited 
value of artificial fortifications. Alongside of a river 
prone to overflow, with banks which, by a small effort 
of engineering, could be made to divert the irrigation 
channels into the making of a morass; with a con- 


THE SHARE OF GREAT BRITAIN. - 
By Gerorce A. B. Dewar. 


WO articles have lately been printed, one in 
Germany, the other in the United States, 
scoffing at the British Empire’s work in the war so 
far and of her prospects in the near future. One is 
by Herr Delbriick in the May number of the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher’’, which he edits, the 
other by an anonymous scribe in the ‘‘ New York 


_Tribune’’. The latter is being quoted in the English 


Press. It has, no doubt, a hyphenated-American 
origin, and is intended to influence Neutrals. Its thesis 
is that Great Britain has done nothing in the war}; 
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and from what one has read of this article through 
quotations in the newspapers, it seems to be mainly 
made up of trash. But Delbriick is, intellectually, 
a man to be reckoned with; and it is singular to find 
his paper on the present and future of England full 
of mistakes, some of which seem to be naive enough 
—he believes in them. Compulsory Military Service 
(the article is dated 15 April) cannot, Delbriick an- 
nounces, be adopted by England because the English 
soul is dominated by centuries of ecclesiastical discip- 
line. What does this mean? It has been suggested 
that Delbriick’s notion is that the parsons desire every- 
body to go to church on Sunday, and that they conse- 
quently will not allow the other kind of compulsory 
service. But they have allowed it! In choosing 
May 1916 of all times for his prediction Delbriick was 
extraordinarily unlucky: the Military Service Act has 
made a fool of him. 

Then Delbriick sets forth to show that English 
prestige all over the world must disappear after the 
succession of English fiascos everywhere. India is 
to leave us; we are to lose Egypt—for 6,000 white 
troops will not be enough there in future—and with it 
our main ganglion of Empire, the Suez Canal. Our 
supremacy at sea is doomed, and must go when Ger- 
many’s large submarines, some hundreds of them, 
blockade us at home, whilst Germany’s large passenger 
and commercial submarine fleet passes freely to and 
fro between the Fatherland and America. The long 
and short of it is, England, if we are to credit Del- 
brick and the ‘‘New York Tribune’’, has done 
Nothing, can do Nothing, and is doomed to speedy 
extinction. She has to be ground under the bloody 
iron hoof which Providence, it seems, has specially 
favoured the charming, cultivated German with. 

Let us look a little into these statements, for we 
are not quite so sure about the Nothings. England 
has certainly had her fiascos. Antwerp, Gallipoli, and 
Kut, whether fiascos or not, were grave misfor- 
tunes: they were not well thought out—at home—and 
we lost by them, in the case of Gallipoli lost very 
heavily. Nor was the Serbian campaign a happy one. 
But about these alleged Nothings of Delbriick and the 
“Tribune’s ’’ young man: was the conduct of ‘‘ Gene- 
ral French’s contemptible little Army’’ of the first 
seven Divisions Nothing? If Delbriick and his Ameri- 
can sympathiser had been able, before writing, to 
make enquiries among intelligent French officers 
about the effect of that littke Army on the Ger- 
man plan, they might have learnt something worth 
knowing. No doubt the German Army ought to have 
captured or have destroyed the British Divisions in 
the retreat from Mons to Le Catteau—the most famous 
retreat in history, not excepting Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand—and what would have happened in that 
case is easy to grasp. But they failed to do either; 
and, after all, the chief reason why they failed was not 
their want of genius—though that is evident enough 
—and not their inferiority of airmanship at the time, 
which failed to tell them how very “‘ little ’’ the ‘‘ con- 
temptible ’? Army was; and not the help—though this 
was most valuable—which one of the French generals 
sent up in time. The Germans failed to break or 
capture the British Divisions because those Divisions, 
in retreating, hit them some terrible hard blows. The 
German infantry did not like our men, and their cavalry 
did not like our men. They did not want to come too 
near us. We all know what happened. The tenacity 
and glorious endurance of ‘‘ General French’s contemp- 
tible little Army ’’ had an effect on morale which was 
invaluable to the cause of the Allies. Presently the 
Allies stood firm, turned round, and chased the Ger- 
man Army across the Aisne; and the German plan 
of seizing Paris, of paralysing France, and dominat- 
ing Europe ended. I advise Herr Delbriick and 
his sympathisers in German quarters in America, if 
they really want to get at the truth for the sake of 
their own country and people, to study the feat of the 
British Divisions from Mons to the making and keep- 
ing of the Ypres salient. It is a question whether 
there has been anything timelier or more heartening 


can’t get out’’. 


in the record of British arms in modern times. Ger- 
many had been preparing for many years to drive 
over Europe. We had not been fully preparing to 
prevent that drive; but when Germany’s moment 
came, the contemptible little Army put an uncommonly 
awkward spoke in her wheel. So much for the first 
Nothing. 

Before August 1914 Germany had an Empire out- 
side Europe. Where is that Empire now? Except 
for East Africa, even the German professor must 
admit that it no longer exists. It has been taken 
away from her, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
any considerable portion of it will ever be given back 
to her. Japan, for instance, is not likely to give back 
Kiau-Chou, and South Africa would have to be asked 
before West Africa became German again. Into the 
wheel of her Imperial chariot which Germany essayed 
to drive across the world Great Britain has put an 
uncommonly awkward spoke. It is true Germany 
has never been a very successful colonising nation, 
except in the way of making people outside Europe 
hate and fear her. She has carried her theories of 
colonial Kultur too far—too many policemen and too 
much of the mailed fist. Nevertheless Germany at- 
tached great importance to her late Empire overseas, 
and its size was large at the time we began, with 
the devoted aid of our Allies, France and Japan, 
relieving her of it. It distinctly counts in prestige and 
size. So much for the second Nothing which lazy 
England has contributed to the war. 

But there is a third Nothing which really Herr Del- 
briick and his friends cannot overlook, and which 
only the perfect booby is not constantly alive to—the 
Nothing known as the British Navy. Germany is 
preparing, it is said, for an opera bouffe commercial 
campaign under the sea. Why under the sea? The 
answer is that Germany is not suffered to go trading 
on the sea. She has a commercial fleet, a fine one, 
but its story is that of the starling in the cage: ‘‘ I 
Germany has also a war fleet, which 
it is only safe to assume is much stronger than it 
was at the start of the war, and which it is only safe 
to assume will come out presently. But it has not 
come out so far and given battle because the existence 
of the British Fleet has been too evident. It has 
once or twice stolen out, shelled a few defenceless 
towns, and then rushed back behind its own minefield 
for dear life; but we can really not be expected to 
dignify this by any such expression as coming out to 
give battle. Germany complains of a war of starva- 
tion against her. Against whom is her complaint 
directed? Herr Delbriick and his friends, in reply, 
will say: ‘‘ Gott strafe England’’. So much for 
Great Britain’s third Nothing. 

One dislikes, and one fears, anything like national 
boasting. Too many speakers and writers boasted, 
for example, about the work of the British Fleet in 
order, obviously, that they might keep down the size 
and strength of our Army, and, above all, stop the 
fair and just law of military service coming. More- 
over, boasting about the prowess of our Army and 
Navy is bad form and highly indiscreet as between 
Ally and Ally. No person of common sense or de- 
cency talks or writes of Great Britain saving France 
or of France saving Great Britain—though we may 
make free to say that France, by her steadiness at 
Verdun, is saving the cause of mankind, striking for 
everything that humanely and spiritually matters in 
the world. National braggadocio at a time like this 
would be insane. But a few plain facts, such as I 
have stated, are permissible and to be desired when 
crafty men among the enemy and in neutral shelters 
attempt to make mischief between Ally and Ally, or 
between Ally and friendly Neutral, by belittling our 
part or réle in the good work. 

We can admit to Herr Delbriick and his apostles 
of mischief that Great Britain was not prepared as 
she should have been, and has been slow in develop- 
ing. But it is altogether too grotesque to pretend 
that she has spared herself in ships and in money 


since the war started, or that she is now sparing her- 
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self in men or in labour. She is developing now in 
all four—Army, Navy, Labour, Money—as our scan- 
dalised observers in Germany and among the German 
population of neutral countries will learn for them- 
selves if they will exercise a little patience. By the 
beginning of the third year of war the British Empire, 
though—in some things—so slow at the start and 
through the early phases of the struggle, will have | 
acquired a considerable momentum, which will be in- 
convenient to objects lying across her path. We are not 
without hopes that, before so very long now, we shall 
be able, for instance, to rid Germany of her last remain- 
ing encumbrance abroad in the shape of East Africa. 
That may be condemned as another Nothing, but it will | 
count in the long run, like the suppression of German | 
commerce overseas and the baulking of the German | 


plan of dominating Europe. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


WITH THE ENGLISH SOLDIERS AT 
VERSAILLES. 


“ ADAME goes to visit the English soldiers? ”’ 

The appearance of an unmistakable English- 
woman, armed with a huge basket of flowers, at once 
convinced the kindly keen-eyed Frenchwoman that 
Madame could have come to Versailles with but one 
object—that of visiting ‘‘ the English soldiers’’. On 
being assured that this visit did in truth account for 
Madame’s presence there on the morning of ‘‘ Empire 
Day ’’, the Frenchwoman further volunteered to con- 
duct Madame to the rightful tram. ‘‘ The English 
soldiers ’’ was her only direction to the conductor. 
She went on to explain to Madame that on changing 
trams she would be transferred to another by the con- 
ductor himself, and then, having done this good deed 
for a countrywoman of the English soldiers, she went 


on her marketing way. All went well. The ex- 
planation, ‘‘ Madame goes to the English soldiers ’’, 
readily won the sympathy of tram conductor No. 2. 
On reaching the terminus he explained, with such volu- 


bility and such detail, exactly the way to ‘‘ the English | 
soldiers ’’ that it was to Madame a never-ending marvel | 


that she was able to find her way. But, in truth, 
she was assisted by the inhabitants at almost every 
few yards. As she neared the end of her walk it 
occurred to her to wonder that the word ‘‘ cemetery ”’ 
had never once been mentioned by anyone. From first 
to last it was just ‘‘ the English soldiers’’. ‘‘ They 
being dead yet speak’’, thought Madame. As she 
passed through the gate of the cemetery and began 
to climb the slope towards the resting-place of our 


heroes, she felt proud that ‘‘ The Imperial Patriots ”’ 
had had the idea of placing a little bouquet of red roses, 
white pinks, and blue forget-me-nots on each grave 
this Empire Day, and still more glad that to her had 
fallen the task of visiting for this purpose ‘‘ the English 
soldiers’’. How their French friends would have 
wondered had they been forgotten ‘‘on the féte day 
of la Reine Victoria ’’. 

As in all French cemeteries, there is an atmosphere 
of ‘‘blackness’’ about it, owing to the wealth of 
black memorial wreaths and trophies. But when one 
comes to ‘‘ the English soldiers ’’ all the black atmo- 
sphere is gone. ‘‘ Thoughts of the breezes of May, 
blowing over an English field’’, if they do not come 
to those sleeping there, most certainly must come to 
those who visit them. For this English corner—the 
cemetery was clearly enlarged to welcome the new- 
comers—adjoins a little wood, now rejoicing in its 
early summer wealth of green. Here the familiar 
English bracken abounds, even on the very edge of 
the sandy bank which forms the partition wall between 
the English soldiers and the wood; there, too, ‘‘ the 
orchestra of birds’’ has come with its songs of 
thanksgiving and notes of hope, so it seemed to 
Madame, for the Empire Day service on All Heroes’ 
Day. Here they rest, 156 British soldiers, and their 
graves show how truly they are a part of the lives of 


the French dwellers at Versailles. Madame, when she 
at last reached ‘‘ the English soldiers’’, found they 
were not alone. A friend was with them—a French 
friend—one who has never failed to visit them each 
day since the first of the little company was laid there, 
now over a year and a half ago. It is Mademoiselle L. 
who keeps this garden bright with flowers and cared 
for as only a garden tended by one who loves it is ever 
cared for. And Mademoiselle is very jealous for her 
‘‘ English soldiers ’’, and sees to it that they share 
in all the flower festivals as they come round. On 
Palm Sunday, as all who know France remember, 
everyone carries or wears little sprigs of box. On 
Palm Sunday a little sprig of box was placed by 
Mademoiselle on the little black cross on which is 
painted the name and regiment of each man. On 


_ Empire Day the Imperial Patriots’ little red, white and 
_ blue bouquet was side by side with Mademoiselle’s 
_box. And so with the lilac. The first and the 
_ choicest blossoms were brought to ‘‘the English 
| soldiers ’’ and placed on the sandy mounds. For there 
| is no grass, but on each is planted flowers. 


Mademoiselle rejoices when roots and bulbs are sent 
to her from England ‘to plant in her 156 garden plots. 
‘* These are from England ’’, she said, as she lovingly 
fingered the flaming tulips on one hero’s grave. Here 
and there, too, are littlke Union Jacks. They were 
brought by ‘‘ an English lady, one for each soldier ”’, 
she tells Madame; ‘‘ but the winter and the rain and 
the wind destroy much’’. On another festival day 
the Imperial Patriots will like to send new ones. For 
the fighters who died ‘‘ to keep the flag flying ”’ sleep, 
Mademoiselle thinks, all the better for having their 
flags above them. She welcomed the idea of the little 
bouquets for Empire Day. All that could be done 
for them was all too little. ‘‘ They suffered so 


| much ’’, she said, ‘‘ for their country’’. Before the 


decking of the graves was finished the sky became 
overcast. A great stillness fell; the voices of the 
mourners who were accompanying a French soldier to 


| his resting-place faded away, and only a glimpse 


through the black memorial wreaths could be seen of 
the blue, white and red flag that covered his coffin. 
Even the voices of the birds were hushed. Only far 
away, at intervals, ‘‘ a cuckoo told his,name ’’ to those 
who had so often listened to his voice in English fields 
and lanes. And then came the rain in a deluge and 
the distant roll of the thunder seemed a reminder of 
how and why ‘“‘the English soldiers’’ were here 
instead of with their comrades. 

When, after an hour, Madame returned to finish 
her visit the storm was over, and a truly festival day 
picture greeted her eyes. Against the background of 
green wood and blue sky stood out the golden sand- 
covered graves; the red, white and blue flowers were 
glistening and refreshed, not beaten down nor spoilt 
by the rain; the birds had returned to sing their even- 
ing hymn, and the words of the Empire Day psalm 
that were being sung that afternoon in Westminster 
Abbey came into Madame’s mind :— 

‘* Blessed are those that are undefiled in the way, 
and walk in the law of the Lord. 

** Blessed are they who keep His testimonies and 


| seek Him with their whole heart. 


‘** For they who do ne wickedness walk in His ways. 

‘* T have chosen the way of truth and Thy judgments 
have I laid before me.’’ 

The ‘‘ way of truth’’ had led for these ‘‘ English 


| soldiers ’’ to this quiet corner of the cemetery of Ver- 
| sailles. And it seemed to Madame, as she left the 156 
| heroes, that those to whom they were near and dear 


_ would like to know how they live in the hearts of our 
brave French Allies, and how ‘‘ They being dead yet 
speak ’’. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ‘‘ TROTTING”. 
By Water Winans. 
OME animals, like deer and antelopes, often prefer 
the trot to the gallop when they want to go fast; 
I have seen a hunted hind trotting when being run into 
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by hounds, showing that she considered her trot faster 
than her gallop. She was trotting really fast—what 
we trotting men call ‘‘ nearly a two-minute gait’’; in 
other words, thirty miles an hour. Talking of a horse 
trotting at so many miles an hour, instead of the speed 
for a mile at which he is trotting, has led to all the 
misunderstanding about trotting amongst those who 
are not experts, as I will explain later. 

The most beautiful trotting action I ever saw was 
that shown by a young bull eland which was turned 
out into a paddock for his morning’s exercise at a 
Zoological Garden. He moved “all round ’’ with just 
high enough action to carry him at speed, and was 
‘‘all on springs’’. If one could only get a horse to 
move like that! The natural horse merely uses the 
trot as an intermediate speed, between his walk and 
his canter, and then on to the gallop. He never tries 
to trot fast: as soon as he is in the least pressed he 
goes off into a gallop. 

‘* Trotting ’’, that is breeding horses so as to 
get the fastest speed possible at the trot, was only 
begun some 120 years ago. Now, by constantly 
mating the fastest trotters, two breeds of ‘‘ trotter’’, 
the Russian Orloff (the older breed) and the standard 
bred American trotter (which is constantly being bred 
faster by putting thoroughbred blood into it), we get 
horses that take to the trot when pressed for speed, 
just like the hind I spoke of. If a trotting mare and 
foal in a field are frightened—by a dog chasing the 
foal, for instance—the mare goes off at a trot and the 
foal keeps up with her at a trot. 

These two breeds of horse—the Orloff and the 
standard bred—are so fixed that, if a stallion has a 
record of, say, 2 min. 7 sec. for the mile, and the mare 
of 2 min. 9 sec. for the mile, the foal is almost sure 
to be able to trot faster than 2 min. 10 sec. for the 
mile, and probably half-way between the speeds of his 
parents—i.e., 2 min. 8 sec. for the mile. 

Trotters are raced quite differently from the way in 
which horses used to go in ‘‘ trotting matches ’’ in the 
olden days. Those horses which could only trot at 
some ‘‘six-minute speed’’—ten miles an hour— 
naturally were very dull to watch racing against each 
other; it was no faster than when a hansom tried to 
pass another hansom cab in the streets. In fact, the 
horses ‘‘ could not trot fast enough to keep themselves 
warm 

Therefore, as they could not go fast, the only other 
thing was to see which could go farthest, and the 
cruel trots against time were  instituted—‘‘ Mr. 
Brown’s Rattler matched to trot forty miles on the 
road in four hours’’, etc. Naturally horses dropped 
dead, or broke down, or fell and were thrashed till 
they got up again, till people revolted against it, and 
if now such ‘‘ matches ’’ were attempted it would be 
stopped by public opinion and the R.S.P.C.A. 

This old idea that a trotter must go long distances 
still prevails amongst those who are not horsemen, 
and, as I have said, the expression ‘‘ so many miles in 
the hour’’ keeps this idea alive. If one is asked, 
‘* How fast is that horse? ’’ and one answers, ‘‘ His 
record is 2 min. 10 sec. for the mile’’, at once the 
questioner gives what he considers is a knowing smile, 
and says, ‘‘ Oh, yes, but how long can he keep it up? ”’ 
just as if a horse were a motor-car! He can only think 
of speed as so many miles made in the hour where a 
trotter is concerned, yet he would not dream of asking, 
when told a Derby winner won in a certain time, 
“But how long can he keep it up? ”’ 

The trotter, as in those evil days when he was driven 
long distances till he dropped dead, is still supposed to 
be only fit to drive for hours on a stretch at his top 
speed. In the days when a horse could only trot a 
mile in six minutes (ten miles an hour) he was not 
really exerting himself, and it was a question of 
stamina merely—whether he could keep this up for 
forty, fifty, or more miles. But, now that a horse can 


trot at practically galloping racehorse speed, it is not | 


more reasonable to race him longer than a very few 
miles at a stretch than to expect a galloper to go at 
his top speed for forty or fifty miles. 


The Orloff and the standard bred trotters to-day are 
so fast that a mile in 2 min. 10 sec. only makes a horse 
a ‘‘ first-class ’’ trotter, a mile in 2 min. 5 sec. or faster 
a really fast horse, and a mile in 2 min. or faster the 
only test of exceptional speed. 

The world’s record for the mile is the standard bred 
trotter Uhlan, in 1 min. 58 sec., for a gelding, and 
Lou Dillon (1 min. 58% sec.) for a mare. Both these 
horses could go a furlong at a speed which is practic- 
ally what only first-class thoroughbred gallopers could 


-equal; therefore trotting races are now always mile 


heats—that is to say, a race of a mile every half-hour, 
the horse securing three ‘‘heats’’ first being the 
winner. 

Sometimes these heats have to go on for eight or 
more miles before one horse wins three, and with this 
extreme speed it is too much to ask of a horse; there- 
fore dash races of only one mile or even half a mile 
are coming into vogue. 

In modern trotting races the horses get a flying 
start, and a horse more than forty yards behind the 
winner of a heat is not allowed to start in any of the 
subsequent ‘‘heats’’. This is in order to prevent 
‘* laying up heats ’’—that is, to go slowly in the first 
few heats so as to let the other horses tire themselves 
out in trying to win, and then to come on in the later 
heats and win because the other horses had tired 
themselves in the earlier ones. 

At such extreme speed (Lou Dillon is even said to 
have been able to trot faster than she could gallop) 
breaking into a gallop is no advantage to a horse: 
pulling back into a trot would lose ground, but in the 
old days of ten to twelve miles an hour of so-called 
‘trotting ’’ Squire Osbaldiston and the others were 
compelled to stop the horse and turn him round, or 
back the carriage after each break. Imagine doing 
such things with a modern trotter going at over thirty 
miles an hour! By the time he was pulled up and 
turned round, the other horses would have finished the 
race and be in their stalls. 

A first-class trotting race is faster than a hurdle race 
and much faster than a steeplechase. Ten standard 
bred trotters have sold for £10,000 each or more, the 
prices ranging from £25,000 to £10,000. 


THE ENGLISH OF JANE AUSTEN. 
By VERNON RENDALL. 


O the end of his life, though latterly he was 
severely handicapped by illness, the chief 

editor of the most elaborate Dictionary the world has 
yet produced retained his indefatigable zeal. Sir James 
Murray in his last days, having practically finished 
T, was looking forward to the production of 
U, and, as an assiduous collector of many years’ 
standing, I sent him a long list of words and quota- 
tions—for possible use or rejection, since a Scotchman 
at any time is not an easy man to help, and the Dic- 
tionary has always splendid resources of its own. 
Previously we had corresponded on the question of the 
innumerable words in ‘‘ un’’, which are formed with 
such freedom, alike by the writer of classic repute and 
the casual scribe who knows little about English and 
cares less. It seemed clear that the negatives in 
such a line as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Unhousel’d, 
disappointed, unanel’d”’ should find a place in the 
‘* Dictionary ’’’. The explanation of ‘‘ unhousel’d”’, 
too, might assure a scribe who recently did vivid verbal 
business about the cannonade of a cemetery that it did 
not mean ‘‘ thrown out of a coffin’’. But suppose 
the same writer spoke of himself as ‘‘ unphotoed, un- 
reviewed, uninterviewed ’’, would these negative adjec- 
tives deserve inelusion in the ‘‘ New English Dic- 
tionary ’’? I think not, though it has in past years 


‘chronicled some of the efforts of the journalistic Muse, 


a tenth or eleventh Muse uncertain in descent. I always 
maintained, when I was privileged to notice the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary ’’, and thought it no harm to go beyond the 
details provided in the various prefaces, that quota- 
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tions from books, when accessible, were preferable to 
those derived from journalism. For a journalist is in 
a hurry, and often invents a new word because he is 
ignorant of a better old one which already exists. Few 
writers, I fear, consult the ‘‘ Oxford Dictionary ’’ or 
realise the resources of the English language which it 
reveals. The ‘‘un’’ words, however, being practically 
endless, some method of selection among quotations 
from books seems advisable. Such words would 
hardly, perhaps, attract the attention of the ordinary 
searcher for striking things worth record, nor in so 
vast a field would one guess where they were chiefly to 
be found. Apart from poetry, which always favours 
the long and sonorous negative adjective, I pointed out 
to Sir James that these ‘‘un’’ words were more fre- 
quent in satirical or ironical writing than elsewhere. 


Hardy, for instance, in ‘‘ The Dynasts ’’, has ventured | 
| having reached an age 


on some extraordinary combinations in ‘‘ un 
But this fine work may be too recent to claim record 


in the ‘‘ Dictionary’. That of a novelist of the first 


class, long familiar, may be more to the point. Jane 


Bates). She uses also ‘‘ innoxious ’’ where an ordinary 
pen would have written ‘‘ harmless ’’. 

This gives the key to the source of these negatives. 
They are the natural form of expression with a classical 
scholar, and this influence is seen also in the ordinary 
narrative when negatives are not used. Take, for in- 
stance, this description at the beginning of ‘‘ Sense 
and Sensibility ’’ of the two younger girls walking and 
caught in sudden rain: ‘‘ One consolation, however, 
remained to them, to which the exigence of the mo- 
ment gave more than usual propriety,—it was that of 
running with all possible speed down the steep side 
of the hill which led immediately to their garden gate ’’. 

‘‘The exigence of the moment’’! ‘‘ More than 
usual propriety’?! We might almost be in the ironic 
prose of Gibbon. Margaret, in the same book, is a 
‘‘ flapper ’’’, and on the last page she is described as 
“not very ineligible for being 


| supposed to have a lover’’. 


Austen has been read and re-read by thousands of | 


readers, but no critic, recent or modern, so far as | 
am aware, has thought it worth while to make a close 
examination of that happy vocabulary which is recog- 
nised as a perfect instrument—such a survey as 
scholars make of the style of Aischylus or Thucydides. 
Study on these minute lines reveals several points, 
some of which are not to the purpose here. Briefly 
it may be said that the style of Jane Austen is essen- 
tially of the eighteenth century, tempered with a 
happy freedom from grammatical rules in conversa- 
tions, and a decent immersion in slang. She talks of 
a dance as ‘‘a little hop ’’, of a place as ‘liveable ”’, 
of ‘‘ fishing ’’ for compliments, and of a comfortable 
‘““coze’’. The good sense and good education of the 
eighteenth century are visible everywhere, and every- 
where, thank heaven ! that ‘‘ nostalgia of the infinite ”’ 
which has made the fortune of the nineteenth century 
is absent. 

The main fabric of the narrative cannot, however, 
be called natural; it is an educated style, practically 
as finished in the first book as in the last, though 
‘* Persuasion ’’, in its use of parallelisms and balanced 
phrases, shows the languor of the author. This style 
has an unusual neatness and conciseness, largely 
gained by the use of negative forms which make two 
or three words into one. The reason for their adop- 
tion seems clear on reflection. If you say that a man 
is handsome, you offer a definite picture; if you say 
that he is not handsome, and do not add that he is 
homely or ugly, you leave your description at a point 
where it admits of various subtleties. Thus in ‘‘ Sense 
and Sensibility ’’ Edward Ferrars and Colonel Bran- 
don are both described as ‘‘ not handsome’’. In de- 
picting the former, indeed, Jane Austen has indulged 
in a positive debauch of negative qualities which 
leaves the reader puzzled at the end as to what fitted 
him to secure the hand and heart of Elinor. The 
whole business seems somewhat ‘‘ unaccountable ’’, 
which is the prime adjective of ‘‘ Sense and Sensi- 
bility’. In ‘‘Emma’”’ will be found another pre- 
vailing adjective—‘‘ unexceptionable’’, which leaves 
room for similar subtlety, How many people there 
are whom we do not like, though we have nothing defi- 
nite against them! No one is nearly so black or so 
white as the heroes and heroines of the ‘‘ best sellers ’’ 
in fiction to-day, and it is in this grey, veracious 
penumbra of negatives that Jane Austen excels. In 
** Sense and Sensibility ’’’ Colonel Brandon’s appear- 
ance is ‘‘ not unpleasing ’’; the Miss Steeles, in spite 
of their obvious deficiencies, are described as ‘‘ by no 
means ungenteel or unfashionable ’’; and Marianne, 
agitated concerning the treachery of Willoughby, is 
credited with a ‘‘ restless, unquiet thoughtfulness ’’. 
The second adjective, which seems to add little to the 
sense, shows Jane Austen’s fondness for negatives. 
Elsewhere she has such words as ‘‘ unfeudal’’, ‘‘ un- 
absurd ’’, ‘‘ unpretty’’ (‘‘ not unpretty’’ of Mrs. 
Elton’s face), ‘‘ uncheerful’’, ‘‘ untoward ’’, and ‘‘ un- 
distinguishing and unfastidious’’ (used of Miss 


The assiduous reader will not find much of this 
style about nowadays; but it flourishes in ‘‘ the Ox- 
ford Magazine’’. Jane Austen, in fact, wrote an 
Oxford style. We have only meagre details of her 
education, but we know that her father was an Oxford 
Fellow, was known as the ‘‘ handsome Proctor ’’, and 
had a house full of pupils, presumably going or gone 
to Oxford. He married the daughter of a Fellow of 
All Souls’, whose elder brother was famous in his day 
as a witty Master of Balliol. Jane Austen had listened 
to these pupils; witness her vivid account of John 
Thorpe, an Oxford Master, not perhaps of Arts, but 
certainly of driving and drinking. Such an heredity 
and such an environment counted for more, I suggest, 
in the writing of Jane Austen than the obvious ex- 
ample of Miss Burney, or Richardson, whose prolixity 
she happily did not follow. 

I have given only a brief survey of the evidence, which 
might be easily extended, and I hope that, whether 
Jane Austen wrote an Oxford style or not, she will be 
well represented when the negative words are selected 
for U in the great Oxford Dictionary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PESTILENTIAL PESSIMISM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Si1r,—The intolerable spirit of pessimism, which is 
thus so well described by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Richard 
the Second ’’— 


‘‘Of comfort no man speak, 
Let’s talk of graves and worms and epitaphs, 
Make dust our paper, end with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth ”’ 


is raising its mischievous and unhallowed head in 
many directions, and is making our Allies wonder and 
our enemies rejoice at that most astounding idiosyn- 
crasy which obsesses a very large number of our 
countrymen who delight in belittling all that belongs 
to their own country, and who enjoy comparing us 
and our ways unfavourably with those of foreign 
countries. Before the war it was Germany that was 
held up as a shining example to be copied and envied, 
and was not suspected of any evil intent, while the 
Kaiser was regarded as a sort of saint with a peace 
halo round his head—a potentate who was piling up 
his Army and Navy and taxing his nation with enor- 
mous super-taxes for war purposes in 1913, but only 
—according to the utterances of our politicians—for 
the purpose of more firmly upholding the peace of the 
world. This spiritual geistvoll potentate has at 
length been unmasked, like Mokanna, the veiled pro- 
phet of Khorassan, as a monster ‘‘ with features more 
horrible than Hell itself ’’, as a man who has been 
secretly and craftily working for years for his ambition 
and for the aggrandisement of the Hohenzollern brood, 
not to have exterminated which Napoleon confessed’ 
at St. Helena to have been one of his greatest mistakes,. 
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if not his greatest. Our naval and military authorities, 
and especially our General Staff, foresaw the | 
coming storm, but the politicians would give no | 
heed to warnings any more than they did to the | 
dangers of the Sinn Fein movement, of annulling the | 
Arms Act, without which law and order cannot be | 
preserved in Ireland, or to the peril of tacitly quick- — 
ening the breath of rebellion by allowing Ulster and, 
as a natural corollary, the rest of Ireland to arm ad 
libitum, and literally to permeate the country with 
rifles, in which proceedings the Government refused 
to recognise any more dangerous symptoms than they 
did in the sinister increase of the German Navy, in the 
constant speeches of the crazy Kaiser about the future 
of Germany being on the sea, and the daily toast of 
the German naval officers ‘‘Am Tag!’”’ to the day 
when they should destroy our Navy and crush the 
sea power of Great Britain, which would mean the 
irrevocable collapse of the whole Empire, out of whose 
ashes ‘‘ Deutschland ueber alles ’’ was to rise like the 
Phoenix and soar over the conquered world, held down 
and chained by brute force. 

We may justifiably be pessimistic about the want 
of sagacity and foresight of our politicians, and regret 
bitterly the blunder that was made in allowing an 
attack upon, and the curtailment of, the powers of 
the House of Lords, the unpaid assembly which has 
risen so much in the nation’s estimation since the 
beginning of the war, while the House of Commons 
has correspondingly fallen; but there is nothing else 
that need distress us or give us “‘ rainy eyes’’, and 
never at any time of our history has the nation had 
more reason to be optimistic or more proud of its 
Army and Navy, to whose quality and councils none 
of the disasters and defeats of the war have been due. 

The pessimists at the present time are whining about 
two phantom bogeys, in the embraces of which we 
could well leave them ‘‘unwept and unsung ’’ were 
it not that their dirges are wafted abroad, where they 
are taken for something representing reality, so that 
they are apt to encourage our enemies and discourage 
our Allies. The first is that while the French force 
at Verdun is fighting so magnificently and gaining 
imperishable laurels, the British Army, under Sir 
Douglas Haig, is doing little to help. These pessi- 
mists re-echo the taunts of the swashbuckling German 
military writer, Major Moraht, who, like some of our 
military correspondents, has not made one correct prog- 
nostication since the war commenced. Major Moraht 
talks about the ‘‘inglorious Haig’’, and perhaps, 
German like, thinks that his words and personality are 
strong enough to draw the British commander—who 
knows his business if ever general did—to attack the 
German trenches in front of him, as the egregious 
Crown Prince is hurling his men to destruction at 
Verdun. The pessimists prate, as the Germans boast, 
of the failing force and attrition of France. Nothing 
could be more unfounded ; the French have a splendidly 
sagacious Commander-in-Chief in Joffre, and 
immense reserves, shown by the fact that the 
actually fighting force can be relieved after a few days, 
and relieved by others. Some of our troops had, in 
the early part of the war, to fight incessantly and 
unrelieved for over thirty days! If the French could 
not hold their own, they would be reinforced by us, 
from in front of whom, it appears significantly, 
no Germans have been withdrawn, their reinforce- 
ments having been taken from all their other fronts, 
and chiefly from Hindenburg, who is bitterly com- 
Plaining of the depletion of his army and demanding 
the return of his abstracted units, which, after they 
have been through the hands of the Crown Prince, 
will be hardly worth returning to their original owner. 
Trench warfare is a new system, the first signs of 
which appeared at Mukden and the Yalu battle in the 
Russo-Japanese war; it means a war of attrition, as 
Sir John French long ago pointed out. Such a war 
cannot be decided by a big battle, and the gospel of 
mere brute force only prevails with Germans and their 
Allies. As we have seen, the waves of this brute force 


break, as they always will break, against a strong 


defensive, and nothing can suit the Allies better than 
the butcher tactics of the Huns, which we should be 
mad to imitate. Let the pessimists try to remember, 
if they wish to remember and extol the glorious deeds 
of their countrymen, what the British Navy has done 
—how it has banished the German flag from off the 
surface of the deep. Supposing we had made the 
deadly mistake of remaining neutral in this war, what 
could not the German Navy have accomplished? 
Owing to ours it has been impotent and has only suc- 
ceeded in making some furtive runaway raids and in 
destroying unarmed vessels and killing helpless non- 
combatants, which constitutes murder, not fighting. 

Again, why do our pessimists forget the glorious 
deeds of ‘‘ our first seven divisions’’, which formed 
Sir John French’s ‘‘ contemptible little Army’’, and 
which stemmed the torrential rush of von Kluck’s huge 
hordes and, though suffering hideous losses, saved 
Paris, and utterly foiled the Kaiser’s plans, that city 
being his first and all-important objective. The plans 
of the German General Staff for a rush on Paris, 
through Belgium, had been worked out for years and 
were perfect if all had gone right with them, as in 
1864-66, 70-71, but the German Staff officer, though a 
highly-trained and accomplished being, lacks, like all 
Germans, power of initiative and imagination, and if 
his well-thought-out plans go wrong, he falls into a 
sea of troubles and cannot form new ones without 
fatal delay. Since defeated in their attempts to rush 
Paris, the General Staff has had no definite strategy; a 
blow here and a blow there, culminating in these mad 
assaults on Verdun, at the cost of huge losses, and 
not giving the remotest chance of ever reaching Paris, 
as they would have done had they not committed the 
foul crime of violating Belgian territory and 
martyrising the population, but, instead, had thrown 
their strength against Verdun before the French were 
ready, and when we could not have arrived in time on 
the scene. Let no man think we have not played our 
due part in the war, both with Navy and Army, of 
which latter the French expected 150,000, at most, to 
come to their assistance. We have given them. 
millions ! 

Another class of pessimists, which is much more 
dangerous, because they occupy a paid position of 
responsibility, are the members of a Parliamentary 
War Committee, who are always endeavouring to 
bring forward short-comings, usually quite imaginary,. 
on the part of those conducting the war, both at home 
and abroad. The latest is an attempt to raise a dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons on Lord Kitchener’s 
salary, which implies a vote of want of confidence in 
him, to which is added a suggestion that the Secretary 
of State for War should be a member of the House 
of Commons—which Heaven forbid! The present 
system has worked admirably. Lord Kitchener is a 
man of few words, but great action. Who in the 
country, except him, would have had the inventive 
genius and courage to raise our huge New Army with- 
out anything to build it on except the wonderful 
patriotism of the gallant young men who joined it 
without a sign of compulsion, simply from a grand 
sense of duty? The Empire has owed in the past 
much to Lord Kitchener, but nothing in comparison to 
the debt now due to him for the manner in which he 
has built up armies to act with our Allies in crushing 
the infernal military power of Germany. Lord 
Kitchener is no politician, and it is that which the 
nation wishes to avoid, as far as possible, in the 
management of the Army. If the War Minister were 
changed, and his successor in the House of Commons, 
we should have more political meddling and muddling 
with the Army, and past events of the war have shown 
us what this means, principally in the shape of the 
sanguinary Gallipoli gamble. As for the House of 
Commons, the much-heckled Mr. Tennant has done 
uncommonly well—as well, in fact, as anyone could 
have done in his place. His answers to the usually 
useless and irritating questions which have been put to 
him have been a model of tact and patience, combined’ 
with firmness. It would be a gross blunder to move: 
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him from his present post, and as for the idea of | 


replacing Lord Kitchener as War Minister, it can only 
have germinated in the brain of individuals for whom 
Bethlehem Royal Hospital would be a safe and 
salutary haven of rest and retirement. 

ALFRED E, TURNER. 


MR. BIRRELL AND THE PEERAGE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—There seems to be a general opinion prevalent 
in the country that Mr. Birrell should receive from 
Mr. Asquith and the Government some appropriate 
reward for his grand efforts to ruin his country. We 
observe that Mr. Bryce, who did away with the Arms 
Act when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
thereby was the prima origo of our troubles in that 
country, and Mr. Haldane, who, when Secretary for 
War, reduced the Army by 30,000 of our best troops, 
and who, in spite of the warnings of the late Lord 
Roberts and all who had similar experience of military 
matters, knew, according to his own admissions, 
of the intentions and preparations of Germany, and 
thereby basely weakened the forces of this country, 
and has inflicted thousands of millions loss in money 
and thousands of lives—these two individuals have 
both been raised to the Peerage and given the order 
‘* pour le mérite ’’, and, of course, there is a general 
opinion that the same rewards should at cnce be be- 
stowed on Mr. Birrell, whose happy efforts in the same 
direction have been equally important, and with the 
same results. Surely this is an omission on the part 
of the Government which should at once be rectified, 
and should enable the trio to row in the same boat to 
the end. 

Yours faithfully, 
GALLoway. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SatrurRDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—On Thursday, 25 May, Mr. Asquith reminded 
the House of Commons that the Government of Ire- 
land (Home Rule) Act is on the Statute Book, but he 
went on to say that no one had ever contemplated 
its coercive application by*one set of Irishmen to 
another! One is tempted to ask what is an Act of 
Parliament if it cannot be coercively applied—but let 
that pass. The Premier’s words, apparently, point 
to the exclusion of some part of Ireland from Home 
Rule, probably Ulster; but these remarks of mine 
apply to the portions of Ireland where the Home Rule 
Act should be put in force. I predict without any 
hesitation that in the legislature of any Home Ruled 
portion of Ireland, large or small, there would always 
be an extreme faction which would clamour for total 
Separation from Great Britain, and I| further predict 
that ‘‘the tail would wag the dog’’. Extreme fac- 
tions always tend to become dominant, and this seems 
to be more true in Ireland than almost anywhere else. 
If Home Rule were set up in Achill Island or in 
Lambay a section of the islanders would set up a 
clamour for total independence, and would intrigue 
with the German Emperor for the overthrow of 
‘‘English tyranny’’. Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish 
mission seems to be a foregone conclusion, but I 
think I am expressing the feeling of all moderate 
Unionists when I say that the first aim of our rulers 


everything else will keep. The events of Easter 
week ought to furnish an object lesson in Irish extre- 
mist politics. 

I hope I have said nothing in this or my former 
letter in contravention of the policy of reticence advo- 
cated by Sir Edward Carson, the leader of the Unionist 
Party. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
EDWARD STANLEY ROVERTSON. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEW. 
New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
28 May 1916. 

Sir,—The letter signed ‘‘ A Layman” in your issue of 
20 May puts into writing what has been passing through 
the minds of thoughtful people for many years past. Speak. 
ing generally, the Church has quite failed to elevate and 
sustain the spirit of the nation in the greatest crisis of its 
existence. The reason is not far to seek. People who have 
been asking for bread have got a stone. They have failed 
to find spiritual sustenance, and are tired of the ‘* formu. 
las’? which, whilst useful, doubtless, at the time they were 
brought into being, are hopelessly beside the mark in the 
light of modern research. 

One out of many instances may be given. In a sermon 
a few Sundays ago the clergyman was sorrowfully bemoan- 
ing the fact that Holy Communion was neglected, and he 
then said: ‘‘ May it not be that God has withheld victory 
from us because we have turned our backs upon His holy 
table? ’? That at a time when you read of such self-sacri- 
fice in the trenches as has rarely if ever been witnessed 
before. It is true, as ‘‘ A Layman” says, that those who 
have a strong sentimental attachment to the Church of 
England do regard her present position with deep anxiety. 
Mr. Lovell puts his finger on one of the great reasons for 
the Church getting into a backwater. ‘* The fatal mistake” 
(he says) ‘‘ all along has been to confuse faith and under- 
standing’. Jesus Christ was continually reproaching his 
disciples with lack of understanding; He would be reproach. 
ing us today with tenfold force. To merely repeat I be- 
lieve this or I believe that, without understanding in the 
least what you are asked to believe, does not conduce to 
spiritual health. 

The truth is, a re-statement of religious beliefs is neces- 
sary if the Church is to free itself from dry rot. This war 
may be the means of bringing this about. The life of Christ 
must be studied more rationally and true interpretations put 
upon His sayings. It is no use for the bishops to meet 
and decline to act. Whether in Bible or Prayer Book, or 
in creeds and formularies, that which is not true must be 
rooted out. The teaching of Christ supplies all that the 
world wants, and one of the chiefest of His sayings, giving 
hope to all, was that in which He said that the Kingdom of 
God was within the individual. Space will not allow one 
to enlarge on this, but it may be said that we must again 
‘“become as little children ’’, i.e., having our minds freed 
from all the confusion about ‘‘ faith ’’, and start fresh with 
much more simplicity and with a determination to let the 


| God that is within us dominate and mould our lives. 


“* Another Layman ”’ cites the Roman Church as upsetting 
‘“A Layman’s’’ theory. On the contrary, it confirms it. 
The Roman Church does not appeal to the ‘‘ understand- 
ing ’’, as Christ did; it manages everything for its children, 
and does not ask them to think. What wonder, then, when 
thinking, and especially clear thinking, is so rarely in 
evidence, especially in religious matters, that the sheep 
should flock after the shepherd who does all the thinking 
for them. 

But to people who do honestly think of all these things 
for themselves, and who try to work out their own salva- 
tion, that position is intolerable. : 

The Kikuyu controversy brought into sharp outline the 
sort of thing that is weakening the Church, and one’s mind 


| travels from that to the hero who threw himself upon a 


bomb he had dropped and was blown ‘to atoms to save his 


? ades. Methinks the Kingd f God w rithin him, 
ought to be the preservation of the peace, and that | 


and that a better interpretation of religion is coming from 
the trenches than from the pulpit. 
Yours, ete., 
J. W. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
S1r,—Both the letters on this subject in your last issue 
indicate a distrust of the present position of the English 
Church. That is, perhaps, the only thing to be learnt from 
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them, unless we accept the conclusion apparently arrived 
at by “Another Layman”. I will admit at once that 1 
used the word “ faith’’ in no strict or literal sense, but 
rather with the significance already given it by previous 
contributions in your columns. When I said that no 
thoughtful person could deny the decay of faith I meant, 
primarily, that men no longer unquestioningly accepted the 


dogmatic declarations of the Church. It is well to be cor- | 
rected so authoritatively, but better still to be treated as | 
possibly among the “‘ fairly well educated persons ”’. Yet | 


precise statement in such subjects is necessary, and I freely 
admit my fault. There have been many attempts ‘‘ to pre- 


sent an intellectual interpretation of faith’, and from the 
| be put down with the strong hand ”’. 


depths of his profound knowledge we are assured by your 
correspondent that they have resulted ‘‘in complete and 
utter failure’”’. That is not the expression I should have 


used; indeed, it is manifestly untrue. To the persons for | 
whom they were written these definitions conveyed a real 


and vital meaning.. We must blame the years which have 
robbed them of life, not the framers who supplied an actual 
need. But the abolition of an interpretation (and that Mr. 
Lovell demands) implies the substitution of another, if the 
message is not to be robbed of all force and meaning. It 
is in this respect liberal theology has been found wanting. 
There is a suspicion abroad that the supposed lukewarmness 
of Liberal Churchmen in missionary enterprise is explained 
by a consciousness that they have no real Gospel to proclaim. 
Many of those who sympathise with the spirit which has 
prompted the religious emancipation of recent years confess 
to feeling the truth of the above charge. It is a constructive 
and inspiring message that is badly wanted, the essentials 
of Christianity conveyed in the language of the twentieth 
century. But, as yet, we look in vain for its deliverance. 
I share Mr. Lovell’s opinion that we cannot go back, and 
I believe, moreover, that after the war the clergy will no 
longer be allowed to take their privileged position as a 
matter of course. Grave and searching enquiries will be 
instituted into the cause of their being, and if they are found 


to supply no essential need in the national life, the destruc- . 


tion of organised Christianity, which has failed to adapt 
itself to the needs of the time, cannot be long delayed. As 
to the statement of ‘‘ Another Layman ”’ that the Church of 
Rome “is certainly gaining ground ’’, if such be the case, 
1 see no cause for surprise. The attitude, ‘‘ Rome or 
nothing ’’, has long been familiar, and it is natural that 
at a time of great emotional crisis men will try to escape 
from newly realised difficulties by an appeal to authority. 
But this course is only possible to those deficient in intellec- 
tual courage, and such persons are not the most valuable 
support of a Church. We can understand and sympathise 
with those who act thus, but we know that the most power- 
ful and original minds are not to be found among them. 
it is for the Church of England so to restate her position 
that she can once again obtain the reasoned support of 
thinking men. In conclusion, may I say that the pro- 
fessional attitude of many of the clergy is partly responsible 
for the present deadness in the Church? A wider recogni- 
tion of the ugly facts of life and a desire to serve the people 
at the expense of the rubric might do much to win men 
back to the Christian religion. In the past there has been 
far too little discussion of these great problems (reference 
to them has almost been regarded as bad form), but the 
correspondence in your columns proves that they are now 
becoming a matter of general interest. The history of the 
National Church is intimately bound up with the greatest 
traditions of our country; we should be sorry to see her fail 
at a time of crisis and lose a position which she could never 
regain. 
Yours, etc., 
A Layman. 


NATIONALIST STATESMANSHIP. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 


Sir,—We are always told that the Nationalists are the 
best judges of Irish affairs, and, of course, this applies 
And yet I think 


especially to their leader, Mr. Redmond. 


that they form, as a rule, utterly erroneous ideas as to 
future events in Ireland. As regards the Sinn Fein revolt, 
Mr. Redmond has admitted as much; but let us go farther 
back. At ithe time of the passing of Local Government for 
Ireland Mr. ‘Redmond stated that neither politics :nor reli- 
gion would be a bar to election to the County Councils 
and other bodies. Now, outside Ulster, about sixteen out 
of 670 members of County Councils are Unionists; in fact, 
1 doubt if there are so many. 

Coming to much later times, the Nationalists one and all 
declared that the Ulster menace was all bluff; this they 
maintained almost to the end, finally changing the attitude of 
haughty scorn to one of haughty menace: ‘‘ Ulster must 
A more unstatesman- 
like attitude it would be difficult to imagine. If about 
4,000 Sinn Feiners caused such havoc and loss of life in 
Dublin, what would 80,000 of the dour men of Ulster have 
done? Mr. William O’Brien’s attitude of conciliatian to 
this stern, determined people was the only reasonable one. 

Next we have Mr. Redmond’s historical declaration on 
4 August 1914 in the House, that England might safely 
withdraw her troops from Ireland, as the National 
Volunteers would guard her shores. Recent events are a 
curious comment on this prophecy. 

Finally, for more than a year Mr. Redmond kept on 
urging the War Office to organise, arm, and equip these 
volunteers, even after they had split into two camps; and 
while the loyal Volunteers were deserting in thousands to 
the rebels, he still repeated: ‘‘ I cannot understand why the 
War Office does not adopt my suggestion”. I may add 
here as regards these so-called loyal volunteers that I was 
often asked in Ireland by the peasantry why the Govern- 
ment would not arm and equip these Volunteers. I 
replied : ** Will these loyalists take the oath of allegiance? ” 
The answer was: ‘‘ That they will never do ’’. 

The latest exhibition of crass folly was Mr. Dillon’s 
speech in the Commons. Every line of it breathes sym- 
pathy with a ‘detestable rising”’, or at least with the 
individual rebels. He talked of ‘‘a brave, clean fight ’’— 
a fight that began with numerous murders of unarmed 
men, and was continued as far as possible on moonlighting 
lines. None of the open street fighting of the Paris risings, 
but dodging behind walls and on roofs. And this kind of 
thing has the sympathy of Irish statesmen, and was loudly 
cheered by them. So much for the future rulers of 


Ireland. I have never set foot in Ulster, but surely Ulster 
has grounds for grave doubt. 
I am, etc., 
CENTURION. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 

Sir,—Your readers might perhaps find it worth while to 
look at the article headed ‘‘ The Extra Hour” in the 
‘* Times ’’ of Monday, 22 May, especially the portion dealing 
with the Northampton farmers’ protest. The reference to 
the hours at which milk has to be supplied to Weedon 
barracks points to a weakness in the working of the Summer 
Tirne Act to which ‘‘ Zetetes REVIEW, 20 May) 
might have invited attention if the matter could have come 
under his notice. The same difficulty with regard to milking 
time is noted by a correspondent of the “ Irish ‘Times ” 
(Wednesday, 24 May), who also points out that the hay 
harvest and the corn harvest depend upon sun-time to an 
extent which renders futile the attempt to begin the day’s 
work at the times prescribed in the Act. In the early hours the 
moisture left by the dew or mist of night is still on the hay 
and corn crops, so that mowing or reaping cannot begin 
until the sun has had time to dry the grass or corn. Mowers 
and reapers therefore cannot “‘ save daylight ”. ‘‘ Zetetes * 
recalls Charles Lamb’s joke about the Chinamen who burned 
their houses to get Roast Pig. I venture to cap his quota- 
tion with an Afghan proverb: ‘*‘ Don’t stand under the spout 
to shelter from the rain ’’! 

Yours, etc., 
D. Y. N. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE NORMAN GENIUS. 


“The Normans in European History.’ By Charles 
Homer Haskins. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 
HE grant of Normandy to Rollo and his 
northern followers dates from the year 911; 
and in June 1911 Normandy celebrated at Rouen the 
thousandth year of her historical development. She 
began life as a southern outpost of the Vikings, and 
her woods and fertile soil being as attractive to Norse 
colonists as her friendly coast was to the sea-rovers, 
she grew strong during the ninth and tenth centuries 
and entered with ebullient courage into the turmoil of 
European politics. It is worth noting that Normandy 
and Iceland, two Norse outposts, one in the south 
and one in the west, began their careers almost at the 
same time, for Iceland celebrated her millenary in 
1874, just thirty-seven years before her sister. Ice- 
land has been the more faithful to her Norse tradi- 
tions, owing to a climate which has kept her apart from 
the main strife of turbulent history. She belongs to 
herself, whereas Normandy belongs to all the world, 
being a founder of new states, a prolific colonist 
beyond the seas, in England, in Sicily, and in America. 
The harvests gathered from her lusty fields have been 
small in comparison with those which she has sown 
in wars and reaped by feats of arms from conquests. 
It will ever be worth while to review in meditation 
the wonderful past of Normandy, to call up into pic- 
torial presence before the mind the itinerant drama 
acted by her genius in profuse deeds as various—and 
sometimes as cruel—as they were adventurous. From 
Rollo and William Longsword to the Norman regi- 
ments now mustered in the chivalry of France we 
keep always in touch with modifications of those big, 
swaggering qualities that came to England with 
William the Conqueror, that put such a masterful 
pride into Thomas Becket, and that enabled Tancred 
to plant on the walls of Jerusalem his banner of the 
cross. Corneille was a Norman of genius, and Napo- 
leon said of him: ‘‘ If Corneille were still alive, | 
should make him a prince’’. Poussin was a true 


Norman; ample and austere and bold in a routine of | 


courage; and Géricault also was an educated Viking 
in art. Consider, too, what we all owe to J. F. Millet, 
who studied field labour as a Norman peasant and 
got from it a pathos full of harvests and a pain like the 
strife of Nature, in which life for ever feeds on lives. 
The old Vikings in their boats must have learnt from 
the wind and sea precisely the same primal truths that 
Millet gathéred into his art from the peasant’s un- 
ending struggle against the seasons. At a first glance 
it may seem that Flaubert and Maupassant, Normans 
also, were too nervous in their technical inspiration to 
represent their breed historically; but if their seif- 
criticism seemed fretful to onlookers, and if it checked 
over-much at times the natural onrush of their stories, 
it marked a daily tussle between Norman will-power 
and the emotion that came in tides to their genius. 
Norman will-power in art, moreover, has shown itself 
always in a design governed by robust common sense 
and in executive aims free from luxurious ornament. 
Thus the Norman architects were at their best when 
they were austerely simple, and masculine, and Mr. 
Haskins points out that they, unlike later builders of 
the Middle Ages, never undertook work which they 
could not expect to finish in their own time and style. 

Mr. Haskins, who is Gurney Professor of History 
and Political Science at Harvard, has a deep and 
true liking for the Norman genius at its best. His pur- 
pose in this book of eight lectures is to give a general 
view of Norman achievement in France, in England, and 
in Italy, without lingering too long over biographical 
and narrative detail. He draws much from many 
scholars and much also from his original research. 
Though he does not try to solve the most difficult 
problem that historians have to encounter—how to 
be a don to parents and a joy to children—there is 
evidence in these lectures that Mr. Haskins, if he set 
his mind to it, could take for his motto Johnson’s 


truism: ‘‘ Those who live to please must please to 
live’’. He knows that history overflows with 
romance, he is keen and spirited as a judge of 
character, and he keeps at close quarters with the 
dramatic life of his subject. Here is an example: 

** Fashioned and enriched by the hand of man, the 
land of Normandy has in turn profoundly influenced 
the character of its inhabitants. First and foremost, 
the Norman is a_ peasant, industrious, tenacious, 
cautious, secretive, distrustful of strangers, close- 
fisted, shrewd even to the point of cunning, a hard 
man at a bargain, eager for gain, but with the genius 
for small affairs rather than for great, for labour and 
economy rather than enterprise and daring. Suspicious 
of novelty, he is a conservative in politics, with a high 
regard for vested interests. The possession of pro- 
perty, especially landed property, is his great ambi- 
tion; and. . . he is by nature litigious and lawyerly. 
There is a well-known passage of Michelet which 
describes the Norman peasant on his return from the 
fields explaining the Civil Code to his attentive 
children; Racine, who immortalised Chicaneau in his 
‘** Plaideurs ’’, laid the scene in a town of Lower Nor- 
mandy. Even in his time this was no new trait, for 
the fondness for legal form and chicane can be traced 
in the early days of the ‘‘ Coutume de Normandie ’’, 
while the ‘‘ Burnt Njal Saga ’’ shows us the love of law- 
suits and fine points of procedure full-blown among the 
Northmen of primitive Iceland. If Normandy is the 
pays de gain, it is also the pays de sapience. Hard- 
headed and practical, the Norman is not an idealist 
or a mystic; even his religion has a practical flavour, 
and the Bretons are wont to assert that there has never 
been a Norman saint. With the verse of Corneille and 
the splendid monuments of Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture before us, no one can accuse the Normans 
of lack of artistic sense; yet here, too, the Norman 
imagination is inclined to be restrained and severe, 
realistic rather than romantic. . . .”’ 

Before the war many Englishmen had no liking for 
any of these Norman qualities; they preferred dreams, 
fads, illusions and gusts of sentiment. ‘‘ Normandy 
and England”’ is the theme of Lecture iii., which 
passes into a lecture as good on the Norman Empire. 
There is much truth in Carlyle’s remark that the pot- 
bellied equanimity of the Anglo-Saxons needed the 
drilling and discipline of Norman tyranny. The Nor- 
man drill-master came and did his work, says Mr. 
Haskins, and when he had finished England and Nor- 
mandy were in many respects alike. Mr. Haskins 
refuses to throw away the Anglo-Saxon period, whose 
institutions we are just beginning to read correctly; 
but he rejects the views of Freeman, who beheld in 
the past too many moots and witans. 

To-day, despite the teaching of Professor Ripley, 
nationality and race are seldom understood. The 
basal population of Britain was of Iberian origin: in 
it we find the men of the long-barrow sort and con- 
dition. | Then came the round-barrow men of the 
Alpine or Celtic race, who introduced a finer culture; 
but their invasion was not extensive. It is only here 
and there, as along the Scottish Borders and in Cum- 
berland, that traces of the Celtic or Alpine strain have 
come down to our time. Both Ireland and Wales are 
non-Celtic racially, their basal population being 
Iberian, crossed with Nordic or Teutonic invasions. 
The Teutons—Jutes, Angles, Saxons, Normans, and 
Scandinavians—overwhelmed the Celts in England 
and Scotland, and drove the Iberians into Cornwall 
and Wales, into the West Highlands of Scotland, and 
also into West Ireland. Each of the Nordic or 
Teutonic invasions had some customs of its own 
acquired from a differing culture; and there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Haskins is right to attribute to the 
Norman rule in England a dictatorial statesmanship 
that the people needed, because Saxon England was a 
loose aggregation of tribal commonwealths divided by 
local feeling and by the jealousies of great earls, so 
that the power of the King could not grow stronger. 

In other lectures Mr. Haskins studies the Normans 
in the South, the Norman Kingdom of Sicily, Norman 
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Life and Culture, and Normandy and France. But, 
after all is said, ‘‘ it is in England that the most per- 
manent work of the Normans survives. ‘They created 
the English central government and impressed upon it 
their conceptions of order and of law. Their feudalism 
permeated English society ; their customs shaped much 
of English jurisprudence; their kings and nobles were 
the dominant class in English government . . . ; and, 
if the numerical preponderance in the English people 
is largely that of pre-Norman elements, the Norman 
strain has exerted an influence out of all proportion 
to its numerical strength. Without William the Con- 
queror and Henry II. the English would not be them- 
selves, whatever else they might have become ’’. 

Many thinkers hope that the searching discipline of 
the present war will subdue the gushing sentimentality 
which in recent decades has flowed into British politics 
from epicene fads and whimsies. No doubt the 
sterner qualities ip our mixed race ought to become 
more active than they have been; but those who expect 
least are the least disappointed. Sentimentalism certainly 
increased after Carlyle raged against it, owing to the 
intensified pressure of industrial strife on the people’s 
nervous system; and this pressure in the post-war 
times will not grow less. Rather will it be increased 
by the gradual entrance of Asia into the battlefields 
of economic warfare. And emigration will take from 
our shores to the Dominions a great many of those 
young men in whom the Nordic qualities are most 
active and virile. These reflections, and some others 
also, should be kept conspicuously before the reader’s 
mind when Mr. Haskins follows with zealous care the 
influence of Norse and Norman power on European 
history. 


POETS AND POISON. 


“Poets and Puritans.” By T. R. Glover. 
1915. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE Poets and Puritans upon whom Mr. Glover 

discourses are Spenser, Milton, Bunyan, Cow- 
per, Crabbe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle; with Evelyn 
and Boswell, who, he admits, fall under neither cate- 
gory. This is a distinguished company, upon which 
to intrude without adequate credentials might give 
the boldest pause. One may be fellow and classical 
lecturer at a distinguished college and yet not possess 
the entrée. Mr. Glover does not appear to have re- 
flected that these famous names have already given 
birth to a vast deal of critical writing, or to have 
asked himself whether he has anything really fresh 
to say about them. Rather does he seem to regard 
himself as an explorer of new regions, and so bound 


Methuen. 


to give the world the benefit of his discoveries. He 


postulates a very general ignorance on the part of 
his readers, otherwise he would scarcely think it 
necessary to re-write biographies which have been 
written over and over again, and to furnish data 
accessible in a dozen works of reference. Another 
possible explanation of this book is that he wrote it 
primarily to please himself. ‘‘I can say’’, he tells 
us, ‘‘ that I have enjoyed my work, and that, what- 
ever other people may find it, to me it has been a 
delight and an illumination ’’. Well, that is an artless 
confession. Many people take pleasure in having the 
old stories about great authors brought back to their 


recollection; but as to illumination, these papers will | 


seldom illumine any readers but those whose knowledge 
of English literature is almost a minus quantity. 


But as Mr. Glover sets out to be critic as well as: 


biographer, one may ask whether he possesses the 
weapons of the true critic’s armoury. Has he insight, 
tolerance, detachment, impartiality, serenity, and the 
rest? We have looked for these qualities, honestly 
and hopefully, and this is the sort of thing we find. 
“* Boswell ’’, he writes on p. 190, ‘‘ had a wild prefer- 
ence for England. He did not recognise that the Scots- 
man is in the nature of things, unless depraved, the 
inevitable superior of the Englishman, as every candid 
and informed mind will own. They (sic) are Nature’s 


aristocracy; but he did not see this, and he tried to 
be English’’. Now, racial comparisons are always 
objectionable, but what are we to think of an author 
who ventilates such a remark at a time when English, 


_ Scotch, Irish, and Welsh are sealing their equal 


brotherhood in blood and fire? At the present crisis 
of the nation’s history such a comparison is more than 
offensive, it is intolerable. Further, if it must be 
drawn, it should be left for someone other than a 
Scotsman to draw it; and there is internal evidence 
that Mr. Glover is a North Briton! Truly, we had 
not believed that such racial arrogance existed outside 
Prussia. We wonder at Mr. Glover. Need he, by the 
way, have gone to Germany for a definition of the 
prevalent trend of Christian thought—a definition (p. 
313) which contains nothing very new or remarkable, 
but which, as he proclaims with unction, is the utter- 
ance of no less a personage than Wilhelm Hermann, 
of Marburg? It strikes one as a little odd to go to 
Germany just now for the best interpretation of 
Christian ideals; but perhaps Mr. Glover does not 
worry about the war. 

After all, what is the war? And why should we take 
it into our calculations? Is it not infinitely more 
important to detail the infamies of wicked Tories 
throughout the ages, and to use our great authors as 
a stick to beat your dog with? Evidently Mr. Glover 
thinks so. Because Boswell agreed on a certain 
question with the House of Lords, on which we can 
all now see that he and they were wrong, the oppor- 
tunity must not be lost of ‘‘ getting one in ’’—‘‘ The 
Lords, as ever the guardians of national righteousness 
and the Gospel!’’ How nice, too, to indulge one’s 
spleen by asserting that Carlyle’s fellow-countryman 
lightly classed working men, with certain other un- 
desirables, as ‘‘ the Devil’s elect ’’. Of course, it is 
untrue; but that is a secondary matter. Mr. Glover 
cannot quote Crabbe’s ‘‘ He had no party’s rage”’ 
without adding, ‘‘ which is generally the mark of a 
Tory’’. But this book affords plentiful evidence that 
‘‘party’s rage’’ is no monopoly of Tories—‘‘ nor 
sectary’s whim ”’ either, if Mr. Glover will allow us to 
complete the line. 

The pity of it, and yet the hope of it too, is that 
Mr. Glover, when he can bring himself to forego his 
politics, writes like a different person. Let us cite 
an instance. The subject under review is one of those 
topographical passages from ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’, where 
names of places and potentates succeed one another in 
most stately sequence. ‘‘ The lines’’, we read, ‘‘ are 
still lines, but they are so interwoven with their variety 
of pause in sense and syllable and accent, that we do 
not think of them as lines; the whole piece is one, a 
cloud that ‘moveth altogether’, but a cloud of 
strange lights and colours, found in no sky of man’s 
conceiving, save Milton's only”. That is finely 
thought and finely said. There are certain other 
passages that could be matched with it. Upon them, 
if anywhere, must be based the anticipation that 
their author may yet become a good critic of literature 
when years, or further reflection, have toned down his 
prejudices, rounded off his angles, and brought in their 
train—it may be—‘“‘ the philosophic mind ”’. 


LORD CROMER’S VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 
[Published this week.] 
“ Political and Literary Essays.’ Third Series. By the 
Earl of Cromer. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
HIS, the third series of Lord Cromer’s reprinted 
papers, is mainly concerned with aspects of the 
war, and has thus a unity which did not belong to its 
predecessors. It has, however, a welcome infusion 
of letters, which reminds us that Lord Cromer’s clear 
and decisive intellect has not been confined to govern- 
ing and criticising other people’s attempts at the same 
business. He appreciates Lord Curzon, not only as 
an orator of Imperialism, but also as a skilful trans- 
lator in several languages. He quotes Aéschylus, 
Bentley, and Goethe, and describes obscure utterances 
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as ‘‘ Delphic’’. He does not dazzle us with epigram, | 


but his writing is pleasant in its clearness, often more 
effective for its brevity, and laudably free from those 
resounding platitudes which make the fortunes or con- 
ceal the mishaps of some politicians. ‘‘ Populus vult 
decipi; decipiatur.’’ Lord Cromer does well in calling 
attention to the sort of opportunist or arrivist whom 
frequent concessions to popular clamour of late years 
have produced. Every serious politician is confronted 
with the problem of the rising democracy; but many 
are so irritated by its deficiencies, its half-knowledge, 
and its pride in having learnt so much, that they de- 
nounce its ideals wholesale, and spend all their ink in 
explaining its errors. This does not conduce to the 
increasing unity which is hoped for after the war. 
Lord Cromer’s reasoned discussion of the views of 
such intellectuals as Mr. Delisle Burns is at once more 
effective and more useful. A practical politician, he is 
open to ideals; he can disagree without rancour; he 
does not expect the millennium to-morrow; and, deci- 
sive as we have called his intellect, he is always chary 
of prediction. It is a mark of his character that he 


describes as a manifest exaggeration ‘‘ the cynical | 
y 


paradox that the less nations know of each other the 
more likely are their relations to be those of peace and 
war’’. Such cynicism is easy and effective on paper, 
and sometimes emerges as the result of long and labor- 
ious service. What is a ‘‘nation’’? The Mephisto- 
phelean ‘“‘ spirit that perpetually denies’’ may find 
objections to every definition, and satisfy its own 
cleverness, but it takes us no farther. We know 
practically what a nation is, and bearing in mind the 
acute dissertation of a master of English and political 
philosophy on the subject, we frankly prefer a line or 
two of Lord Cromer’s remarks on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Patriotism ’’, a virtue without which no nation is 
likely to flourish. The subject is difficult, like the 
teaching of any virtue, and we fully sympathise with 
Lord Cromer’s doubts concerning the suggestions pro- 
vided by our educational authorities at Whitehall. 
They are couched in an official and pompous style 
which reminds us of the honorific verbosity of Glad- 
stone. They reveal ample command of language, and 
little experience of life. Lord Cromer is much more 
practical. He quotes the breezy but generally com- 
prehensible remarks of Sir Robert Baden-l’owell to his 
boy scouts ; he deals faithfully with Dr. Lyttelton ; and 
he reveals the splendid contribution of Cambridge to 
our fighting forces. Then he goes on :— 


‘‘ But how does the case stand as regards those 
schools which are under Government control and 
supervision? It is difficult to give any very concise 
and definite answer to this question. In every edu- 
cational system much must be left to the discretion 
of the individual teacher. The Germans, from whose 
methods we may learn much without in any way 
adopting their aims or the principles of their educa- 
tional system, are well aware of this. ‘‘ Der Leh- 
rer ’’, they say, ‘‘ ist die Methode ’’. 


We hope we are as ready to learn from our enemies 
as anyone, but in this case we have doubts as to the 
usefulness of the lesson. The German teacher, on the 
evidence of one who recently spent twelve years teach- 
ing in that country, has nothing to do with the charac- 
ter of his boys. He cherishes the old, and now 
long discredited system of armed neutrality between 
the teacher and the taught. One of this breed, when 
his boys on a May day outing subscribed for a bottle 
of wine fo enliven him, indignantly returned it. The 
one thing needed for any sort of education is enthu- 
siasm; is it possible under such conditions? Nor can 
the commonplace Lord Cromer quotes be considered 
any novelty in this country. 

It is only fair to add that Lord Cromer includes in 
his timely exposure of German mendacity and brutality 
some highly pertinent remarks on the humbug of 
German ‘‘ Kultur’’, which masks the ruthless policy 
of ‘‘ Blood and Iron ’’. 


THE GLAMOUR OF SUSSEX. 


“The Secret Son.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Methuen. 6s, 
RS. HENRY DUDENEY has a very clear 
understanding of the Sussex people, and in 

this book, as in ‘‘ What a Woman Wants ”’, she tells 
of the lives of its country people. To no other than a 
Sussexer born and bred will the Downs give up their 
secret. To the foreigner they show a cold, barren out- 
line, an inhospitable front. Not for him is the secret 
knowledge of the little hidden holt where you may find 
the first sweet-scented violets of the spring, or the dew 
pond where the grass is green all the year round. He 
does not know of that warm Southern slope where 
the earliest lambs see the light, nor can he tell, as the 
old Sussex shepherd can tell when the salt is in the 
wind to the westward, that we shall have rain come 
to-morrow night. But to the initiated, such as Nancy 
Pinyoun, the Downs are lavish with their secrets, and 
there you may find healing and balm for all the hurts 
that life deals you. Nancy Pinyoun is marked out for 
tragedy from the outset, and in her own tragedy she 
involves unwillingly others whom she loves. The 
husband thrust upon her by the squire who has 
betrayed her can bear life no longer when he finds he 
loves his wife. And, later, the son has to suffer in his 
turn the wrong done by his mother to his reputed 
father. The knowledge of his mother’s secret shame, 
his real parentage, and the unfaithfulness of his own 
wife break upon the unsuspecting Morris almost simul- 
taneously and shatter his faith in everything. And 
there Mrs. Dudeney leaves him on a note of high 
tragedy, going out to the soil, to the cattle, to the 
farm, and to the daily out-of-door life of a man. But 
it is not for him that we grieve. It is for his mother, 
Nancy, that splendid woman who, through years of 
heart-break and loneliness, has brought up her son and 
done well by him, only to find at the last that he turns 
from her when he learns the story of her youth. Nancy 
is a fine character. She is like the heart of Sussex 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,600. 
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in the 17th Quinquennial Investigation Report of 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE CO. 
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most stringent The rate of interest 


A 
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wrigeer of Reserves by £4 8s. Id. cent. 


ae adopted, and over in 1914 to 
full provision made £150,000 £4 128. 6d. per cent. 
for any depreciation. _ has been effected. in 1915. 


BALANCE. 


In addition to above provisions, the large balance of £800,000 is 
disclosed. This 1s carried forward to the next investigation (to be 
held as soon as practicable after peace is established). The Profit 
Sharing period is kept open from 1910 till such investigation. 


In view of these very satisfactory features—viz., the great 
strength of the Company, the favourable rate of interest, 
and the large balance carried forward, which will help . 
materially to provide a fund for future distribution— 
Policy Holders have reason to feel highly gratified with 
the results shown, and persons contemplating assurance 
have every inducement to join The Standard at the 
present time. 
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itself—warm and fragrant, kind and strong. There is | culties or attempt to explain them away”. The Irish enigma jg 


nothing mean or little about her, as there is nothing 
little about the eternal hills. Blown over by wind and 
tempest, scorched by summer heat, frosted by winter 
snows, they stand immovable, sublime. And every 
spring the eternal youth of Nature reasserts itself, and 
rain the violets scent the vales, and the slopes 


once 
are go.ien with broom. And so with Nancy. In her 
is a perennial source of youth and vitality. There are 


other well-drawn characters in the book, but in com- 
parison with Nancy they all seem feeble and anzmic. 
Mrs. Dudeney is to be congratulated on so vital a 
character and a tale so strong in design and treatment. 


“ A Companion to Greek Studies.’? By Leonard Whibley. Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 21s. net. 


We are glad to have this revised and enlarged edition of a 
handbook which is also a true book—+.e., a thing that can be 
read, even continuously for hours at a stretch, and with pleasure 
and gain, not a thing in which we “look up” a fact. Of course, 
we all must go to reference and handbooks at times: some go 
innocently and unashamed, others on the sly: but they are 
rarely, if ever, books in the refiner sense. There is a tradition— 
probably perverted—of an irate editor of a weekly review (which 
shall be nameless) who once had all the reference books in the 
office hunted out of their dusty lurking places, such as “A 
Million and One Facts” and “‘ Every Editor’s Book of Quota- 
tions”, and burnt them. However that may be, we rather 
approve, in theory at least, of the action; for on these col- 
lections of what-not is much facility for idling and for the natu- 
rally thought-saving man to do still less thought. In this “Com- 
panion ” there is no danger of the kind, we think. 
for us and serves to refresh our memories about the glorious 
philosophy and literature, art and mythology, of Greece. Ad- 
mirable, for example, is the little compendium of Socrates— 
though we may venture to think that the Socratic method is 
best illustrated in the style of “A. D. G.’s”’ essays in the 
SaturDAY Review! Also of Plato and Aristotle. It is a 


comforting thing to find authors of—and presumably a public | 


for—books like this in the horrid welter of the war. But we do 
not think that the world, despite appearances, is rattling back 
to barbarism as some of our pacifist statesmen seem to fear. 
There may be a return to the Humanities which this work is 
concerned with sooner than gloomy souls suppose. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


“The Nineteenth Century and After ’’ contains thirteen articles 
all so good that they form a lucky number in the twenty- 
fourth month of the war. We are delighted that the Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, has written on the vexed question 
of “ Education after the War ’”’, because his attitude towards it 
is both scholarly and catholic, unlike the bustling utilitarianism 
advocated by men of science and men of trade. To find fault 
with themselves and their national institutions is a habit of 
Englishmen, particularly when they are struggling against heavy 
odds to recover from a long debauch of political negligence ; but 
they should not lose faith in their universities and public schools, 
nor should they forget the qualities—-esprit de corps, unselfishness, 
and power of rapid combination—that have come to their un- 
disciplined race from manly games and sports. Since 1914 our 
country has been saved by sportsmanship and by the ease with 
which sportsmen can be developed into gallant officers and 
excellent troops. ‘‘ Whether our methods of education have 
been intellectually stimulating or not,”’ says Dr. Benson, “ they 
have contributed to form a type of character peculiarly capable 
of adapting itself to military organisation ; and it is clear that, 
if in one sense we were unprepared for war, we were also wiser 
than we knew in cultivating the very virtues that were most 
needed to sustain us in this crisis of our fate”. Consider what 
would have happened if the poison of sentimental illusions had 
enfeebled our sportsmanship and our public-school ideals as it 
enfeebled our political conduct in the matter of national defence. 
We must increase our commercial efficiency if we mean to liqui- 
date our debts and ensure a steady expansion of our activities, 
“but it is equally certain that we must do nothing to endanger 
the civic and patriotic virtues which we have been unconsciously 
training; and while before the war we were apt to criticise our 
system of education for not being sufficiently utilitarian, we must 
not run the risk now of making it too utilitarian’. In sixteen 
pages Dr. Benson reviews with judgment and tact a most 
difficult controversy. His article should be read again and again. 


“Democracy and Diplomacy ”’ is the title of a searching paper | 
by Lord Cromer, and Sir Charles Lucas reviews Mr. Basil | 


Worsfold’s book, ‘‘ The Empire on the Anvil”, which “ has the 
high merit of being written by a man who has devoted his life 
to the problems with which he deals, who has sojourned beyond 
the seas, who faces facts squarely, and does not minimise diffi- 


It compresses | standpoint of the Empire and the Entente.” 


studied by three writers, as if our Green Sphinx could be freed by 
words from her dual nature. There are two articles that treat 
of a very important subject—the English mind and the French 
mind, their innate differences and the misunderstandings that 
arise therefrom. Professor Joseph Delcourt writes exceedingly 
well on “Shakespeare and the French Mind”, an old topic in 
Voltaire’s period, but always as young as racial customs and 
intelligence. Mr. Charles Dawbarn speaks very frankly about 
‘* Some Causes of Misconception: the Impressions of an English 
Resident in Paris’. That these two articles appear side by side 
is excellent-editing. Mr. Dawbarn says with truth that psycho. 
logy is not our English strong point and never was. We fail to 
see the effect of our action or inaction upon other nations. But 
some of the French criticisms that Mr. Dawbarn repeats, and 
repeats with apt savoir faire, are not temperamental miscon- 
ceptions. They come from the stress and strain active all day 
long in an invaded country. When a poilu from the firing. 
line is asked the classic question: ‘“* How long will the war last ?” 
he is quite likely to reply, in all seriousness: ‘* As long as England 
likes’’. It is self-evident to Mr. Dawbarn that our Allies are not 
kept intimately in touch with the enormous work we do for the 
common cause. Even Tommy’s military value is not always 
rightly estimated in France. Mr. Dawbarn has met Parisians 
who declare with complacency that the English soldier, being 
fresh to the game, cannot have the innate military spirit of their 
own countrymen; and criticisms are passed on Tommy’s 
“immaculate equipment”. ‘‘ Though England has far exceeded 
what she set out to do, few French people are sufficiently aware 
of it. She promised nothing formally, but has accomplished a 
miracle. . . . And yet how quietly and unostentatiously it has 
been done! However such reticence might recommend itself 
to a private gentleman, it is inadequate and inadvisable from the 


Readers of the “ Fortnightly Review ’ will have to divide the 
leisure of their Summer Time between eighteen contributors— 
a larger number than usual. The poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy 
—‘* To Shakespeare after 300 Years *"—has been published before 
in ‘‘ The Book of Homage,” edited by I. Gollancz. It is nobly 
unconventional, and bright with ideas that sing themselves into 
pictures. From the “ strange bright-pinioned bird” of Shake- 
speare’s genius that “ mingles with the barn-door brood awhile”, 
we pass to some admirable sketches of French Fighters, by Mr. 
Charles Dawbarn, whose knowledge of France has always a rare 
charm. Joffre, de Castelnau, Pétain, Roques, Foch, Balfourier, 
and the leonine Gouraud are the chosen subjects, because they are 
at present the men who are carrying France to victory. To- 
morrow others will spring up from the soil to typify Gallic courage, 
talent, and resourcefulness. Pétain is far-famous for his un- 
conquerable energy. In the Champagne offensive he ran three 
miles at the head of his troops over heavy ground. 

Mr. Arthur A. Baumann has a witty and very acute paper on 
“* Disraeli’s Meridian,” in which he unfolds the secret of Disraeli’s 
posthumous popularity. The reasons given are apt enough to 
convince the jealous ghost of Mr. Gladstone; and we are glad 
that Mr. Baumann disproves the old Radical assertion that 
Disraeli did nothing of any moment for the Empire. “ It is 
literal truth to say that in three years, while wrestling with a 
factious majority, Disraeli did more for the British Empire than 
Palmerston and Gladstone achieved in fifty years, supported as 
they were by the Press and their well-disciplined battalions in the 
House of Commons.” In a brief year’s tenure of office without 
a majority he created the system by which our Indian Empire 
is governed at this hour; and in 1867, when he was in office for 
two years and a half, again without a majority, he placed upon the 
Statute Book the British North America Act, which provided the 
Dominion of Canada with the charter of its liberty and progress. 
There are persons who see in Mr. Lloyd George a developing Dis- 
raeli, partly because of his imaginative driving power, and partly 
because of the distrust with which he is now regarded by many 
of his sometime friends. In this number of the “ Fortnightly ” 
Mr. Beriah G. Evans assails the Minister of Munitions, becoming 
so vehement that he splits an infinitive and does some other 
mischief. Is it kind of Mr. Evans to show how sincerely true 
Radicals scorn progression ? 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes very well on factors in the problem 
of the Near East ; and Mr. Sidney Low is equally topical, choos- 
ing the subject of ‘Sea Rights and Sea Power: Great Britain 
and the United States”. To this we add Mr. Hurd’s thoughtful 
study of America’s bid for sea-power. “ Politicus ” continues 
to collect useful hints from the Napoleonic War, and Mr. Mallock 
comes to very close quarters with ‘* Democracy and Industrial 
Efficiency”. But the “ Fortnightly ’’ is not too serious. Mrs. John 
Lane has a roundabout essay full of ideas, and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse pays court discreetly to Catharine Trotter, the first English 
Bluestocking, who sparkled as a girl with Congreve and exchanged 
polite amenities with Locke, but lived to produce such dull 
writings “‘ that merely to think of them brings tears into one’s 
eyes”. Surely an uncommon effect of criticism on the critic ! 
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The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have been consulted under the notification of the 18th January, 1915, and 


raise no o objection to this issue. 


The List com Cash Aagheatiens will be closed on the 5th June, 1916, and for Conversion Applications on the 


10th June, 1 


NIGERIA GOVERNMENT LOAN 


ISSUE OF £4,425,000 5 per cent. FOUR YEAR BONDS 


Authorised by Ordinances of the Colony of Nigeria. 


Repayable 15th June, 1920 


PRICE OF ISSUE - 


Interest payable 15th June and 15th December 


£97 10s. per cent. 


£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under :— 


£17 10s. per cent. on the 20th June 
£25 per cent. on the 24th July 


£25 per cent. on the 14th August 
£25 per cent. on the 4th September 


compen, on the 15th Gecember, for £1 16s. 5d. per cent., representi ~y 
representing 


the due dates of the instalments, will be attached to 


to the Scrip Bonds. 


Tue CROowN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of the 
Government of Niceria, hereby invite applications for the 
above Loan. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets 
of the Colony of Nigeria, and is raised solely to redeem the 


outstanding Four per Cent. Five-Year Convertible Bonds | 


falling due on the 15th September, 1916, holders of which 
are offered the option of conversion into an equal amount 
of Nigeria Government Five per Cent. Four-Year Bonds on 
the following terms :— 

CONVERSION ApPLicaTIONS : For each £100 Bond brought 
in for conversion there will be made an immediate cash 
payment of £3 15s. gd., viz., £2 10s., being the difference 
between the par value of the maturing Bonds and the issue 
price of the new Bonds, and £1 5s. gd. (i.e., £1 148. 4d., 
less 8s. 7d. income tax), being the amount required to make 
up, with the Coupon on the Scrip Certificate, interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum from the 15th March to the 
sth June and at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum from the 
5th June to the 15th December, 1916. The Coupon for the 
half-year’s interest due 15th September, 1916, to be surren- 
dered with the bond. Receipts will be given for the bonds 
brought in for conversion, which will, at a later date, be 
exchanged for fully paid Scrip Certificates to bearer with 
a coupon attached for £1 16s. 5d., being the amount of 
the interest calculated on the instalments from the 5th June 
to 15th December at 5 per cent. Scrip Certificates will be 
exchangeable in due course for Bonds of the new issue free 
of charge. Holders of Four per Cent. Bonds exercising the 
option ‘to convert will receive preferential allotment, and 
must lodge the Bonds at the Transfer Office of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, London, 
E.C., on or before Saturday, the 1oth June, 1916. 

The new Bonds, which will be in denominations of 


£1,000, £500 and £100 respectively, will be payable to | 
per cent. per | 


Bearer, and bear interest at the rate of £5 
annum, payable half-yearly on the 15th June and 15th 
December in each year. 

The Principal wifl be repayable at par on the 15th of June, 
1920. Interest and Principal will be payable at the Office 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, London. 

Casu APPLICATIONS must be accompanied by a deposit of 
45 per cent. on the nominal amount, and will be received 
at the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, No. 4, 
Millbank, S.W., and No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 

The list will be closed on or before Monday, the 5th June, 
1916. 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount 
paid on deposit will be applied towards the payment of the 
first instalment. If there should be a surplus after making 
that payment such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the 
issue, and no allotment will be made of a less amount than 
£100 or multiples thereof. 

The first payment must accompany the application, and 


the subsequent payments are to be made at the Crown | 


Agents Transfer Office, No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., 
not later than the dates above mentioned. 

Payments may be made in full under discount of 4 per 
cent. per annum on the 2oth day of June, or any subsequent 
date prior to the 4th of September, 1916. 

In the case of default in the payment of any instalment 
at its due date the deposit and instalments previously paid 
will be liable to forfeiture. 

After payment by the allottees of the instalment due or. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


allotment, they will receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Office, No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., in exchange 
for the receipted Letter of Allotment, Scrip Certificates 


| representing the Bonds to which they will become entitled. 


Forms of Application and a Statistical Statement relative 
to the Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade of Nigeria from 


| 1907 to 1914, inclusive, may be obtained by applying at the 


Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, No. 4, Mill- 
bank, S.W., and of No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.; 
and those of Messrs. MuLLens, MarsHatt and Co., 13, 
George Street, Mansion House, E.C., and of Messrs. J. 
and A. Scrimceour, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, 
E.C.; and at the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 
17/18, Leadenhall Street, E.C., and West Africa House, 
25, Water Street, Liverpool. 
OFFICE OF THE CROWN AGENTS OF THE COLONIES, 
No. 4, Lonpon, S.W. 
ist June, 1916. 


This Form may be used. 


W 12, 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 


NIGERIA GOVERNMENT 


5&5 per cent. FOUR-YEAR BONDS 
Issue of £4,425,000 5 per cent. Bonds. 


To the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4, Millbank, S.W. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Nigeria Government Five per Cent. Four-Year Bonds, sub- 
ject to the conditions contained in the Prospectus of the 
ist of June, 1916, and undertake to pay £97 10s. for every 
£100 of Bonds, and to accept the same or any less amount 
that may be allotted to me/us, and to pay for the same in 
conformity with the terms of the said Prospectus. 


2. I/We enclose the required deposit of £)..............:::006: ; 
being £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 


Cheques should be drawn to Bearer and crossed Bank of 
England. 

If the Allotment Letter is required to be forwarded to 
other than the applicant, it should be stated. 

N.B.—Applications must be for even hundreds of Bonds, 
and must be accompanied by the amount of deposit thereon, 
and the application must be enclosed in an envelope, marked 
outside ‘‘ Application for Nigeria Government Loan.”’ 
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IN COURSE UF PUBLICATION 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 
Catalogue of the extensive libra y of the late Baron de Reuter. 
Part |.—Art and Archaeology, etc. Part I1.—Hist ry, ete. 

Part I1|—Philosophy, Orientalia, and Classical Literature. 

Post Free. Ovhers to follow. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, 


Telegraphic Cable Address:‘Bookmen, Londo ».’ ‘P_one: _entral 1515 & Ma_ fair 3601 


A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 


BOOKS 
JUNE LIST (No. 421) NOW READY. 
Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders, all New Copies, 
discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. off published prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 45, HIGH HOLBORN,LONDON,W.C. 


Post Free on application. 
offered at 


EW PORTRAITS BY W. ROTHENSTEIN. EXHIBITION OF 
THE FOLLOWING DRAWINGS:—Sir Ian Hamilton, Thomas 
Hardy, Joseph Conrad, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Colonei Repington, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, Max Beerbohm, Sir Wa!ter Raleigh, Edward Carpenter, 
Emile Vandervelde, Sir R. Tagore, W. B. Yeats. Dr. Bridges, and others. Open 
10-6; Sats., 10-1. THE LEICESTER GALLEPIES, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, LONDON. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE =e WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal—Miss M.J. TUKE M.A, 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognised as a Training College by the Board of Education, the University of 
London, and the Cambriage Syndicate. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 
For particulars apply to the Head of the Department. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapine InsvuRaANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
our VAaLvaTions OF WorKs oF ART, FURNITURE, AND OTHER 
VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- 
BECTION TO OWNERS. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE Kinapom. For PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 


Exxzcurors, SoLicirors, aXD OWNERS SELLING 
Works or Art, Famity Jewets, FURNITURE, 
Pictungs, Prints, Coins, Booxs, OLD 
Lacs, Furs, Musica Instruments, Gums, 
Stocks aND OTHER VaLUABLBS, ARE INFORMED THAT 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
sre O en Dai y to receive goods intended o pub ic sale. 
Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated clese to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibos meets al! trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Safeguard your Health with 


J.coltis Browne's 


hlorodyne 


THE BEST REMEDY 
KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS. 
COLDS, DIARRMCEA, COLIC, and 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. ether beweil cemplainte. 
Always ask for a ‘‘OR. COLLIS BROWNE.’’ 
\ Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/-. JS 


‘ats short attacks SPASMS, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
RMEUMATISM, 
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NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES COMPANY. 
THe Annual General Meeting ot the Nobel’s Explosives Co, 
held last Wednesday, Sir Ralph W. Anstruther, Bart.’ 
presiding. 

The Chairman said that effect had been given to the agreement 
made with the German banking syndicate tor the sale of the 
German assets of the ‘rust Company; and the exchange of the 
Nobel Trust shares held in Germany for the property ot the com. 
pany there, upon which arrangement the transaction was mainly 
based, had been carried througnu. ‘They had turther acquired al] 
the interests tormerly held by the Germans in British under. 
takings. The scheme of reorganisation had worked out in a 
manner eminently satisfactory to the company. The shareholders 
would find that the balance-sheet reflected this very vividly, as 
it showed that they commenced their fresh career with accumu. 
lated reserves of £1,136,000, notwithstanding the fact that the 
ordinary shareholders received under the reorganisation a capital 
bonus of 20 per cent. on their former holdings in the trust com. 
pany. He recalled that an original investment of £100 in the 
1872 company now represented a capital interest of £3,000 in 
ordinary shares, and that the dividends paid on that capital in. 
vestment during the 45 years had amounted im all to over £8,500, 
These figures inspired confidence in the solidity of their under- 
taking and in its future. 

They had subordinated everything to the demands of the 
Government, and by ceaseless endeavour they had been able to 
keep pace with the phenomenal demands which the present un- 
precedented war had created. In the circumstances the ordinary 
commercial business of the year under review had naturally been 
attended by many difficulties, but by dint of sacrifice it had been 
carried through happily with a minimum of inconvenience to their 
many loyal customers. The whole of the staff had responded 
with the greatest enthusiasm to the exceptional pressure imposed 
upon them. The directors did not overlook the fact that the 
future which lay before the company had to be anticipated, and 
several forms of industry for which their plant and experience 
were especially suitable were the subject of careful study by 
their managing and technical staffs. On 6 March last the com- 
pany was declared a controlled establishment under the Munitions 
of War Act. The company was, of course, liable for excess 
profits duty under the recently passed Finance Act, and an 
adequate reserve had been made for the estimated liability to 
that taxation. At a recent meeting he ventured to speak in terms 
of some confidence as to the result of the liquidation of the trust 
company on the balance-sheet of their company and as to the 
future. He thought the shareholders would agree with him that 
that confidence had not been altogether misplaced. He saw no 
reason why the optimistic view which he then held as to the 
future should undergo change. He concluded by moving a reso- 
lution adopting the report and accounts, confirming the dividend 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the preference shares paid on 
1 February last, declaring a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
together with a bonus at the rate of 5 per cent., both tax free, on 
the paid-up ordinary capital, carrying £251,587 7s. 1od. to 
general reserve fund and £90,000 to special reserve funds, and 
carrying forward £83.073 12s. 6d. 

Mr. William Crouch seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


BULLFINCH PROPRIETARY. 


THE Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Bull- 
finch Proprietary (W.A.), Ltd., was held on Thursday, Mr. Geo. 
P. Doolette, J.P., the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said that the report showed that, despite labour 
difficulties and increased cost of stores, they had had a successful 
year. As foreshadowed in his speech last year, the opening up 
of the 410 ft. level justified them in sinking the shaft to the 
s1o ft. level, and they were successful in cutting the lode at this 
depth about a month ago, having a value of 38s. 3d. per ton. 
With regard to the reserves, they were down 4,068 tons, bein, 
97,334 tons, as against 101,402 tons last year. They extracte 
during 1915 76,886 tons, and during the year developed 72,818 
tons, which they considered quite satisfactory. With regard to 
the grade, which was about 2s. 6d. lower than the previous year, 
they knew now that the 4ro ft. and 510 ft. levels, when sufficient 
development work had been done, would show a better grade, 
and thus improve their average values at the end of the year. It 
was satisfactory to note that whereas the grade given in the last 
reserve was 27s. 3d. the average value recovered worked out at 
28s. 3d. It would be seen from the figures attached to the 
general mamager’s report that the value of the residues had 
slightly increased. This was due to a greater admixture of 
sulphide ore, and particularly to the fact that No. 7 stope 
southern series opened up during the year contained up to 18 
per cent. of sulphur in the form of pyrrhotite. The management 
considered an extraction of go’88 per cent. very satisfactory. 
Experiments were being carried out to improve the extraction, 
and it was hoped it might be materially increased. The working 
costs showed a smal] reduction, being a little over 15s., against 
16s. 2d. This would probably show a slight increase this year, 
labour being increasingly difficult to obtain and the quality 
deteriorating. The development work required for the. current 
year would cost about 412,500, and if it was possible to carry 
out the programme they were hoping to add materially to their 
reserves at the end of the year. It was the intention after the 
ore had been opened out at the sro ft. level to immediately sink 
to 600 ft., amd they were suggesting to the management the 
wisdom of sinking a winze from the east of the sth level crosscut 
to test the lode before continuing the shaft. 

There were many points in the mine which justified hopes of 
continued prosperity, and the directors believed that the vigorous 
development policy which he had outlined would place the mine 
at the end of the year in an improved position. The cutting of the 
northern lode had increased his confidence in the life of the mine, 
and if they were successful in finding that it lived at the 600 ft. 
level, he thought they might comfort themselves in the belief that 
thev had a mine which gave promise of a considerable life. The 
policy of development which they had adopted and intended to 
carry out would make considerable inroads on their finances 
during the year, and the shareholders must not, therefore, expect 
large dividends until such time as they had got through this work 
and demonstrated the value of the mine at depth. The directors, 
however, had every hope of paying another dividend before the 
year was out. 
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